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LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
By WILFRID GIBSON 


LAMENTABLY brief interval has elapsed since Lascelles Aber- 

crombie’s affectionate tribute to John Drinkwater, delivered by him 
at the memorial service for his friend, was printed in these pages. That 
tribute was the offering to a fellow craftsman by one of the most generous 
of spirits and the most catholic of critics; but the press obituary notices of 
Abercrombie himself have, almost without exception, been singularly 
inadequate, when not, indeed, positively grudging; at the best, showing 
a tendency to stress the professorial activities at the expense of those of 
the creative writer. True, Abercrombie’s critical and expository work 
was of the first order, masterly and illuminating; but, first and foremost, 
he was a great poet—a poet who, nevertheless, though he early won the 
recognition of his peers, never attained any wide celebrity with the general 
public; perhaps for the reason that, though he wrote several charming 
lyrics, he was hardly the anthologist’s game; and the ordinary reader is 
prone to rely too exclusively on anthologies for his acquaintance with 
contemporary verse. Admittedly, Abercrombie’s work is not easy of 
appreciation: we have to have our wits about us when we approach him 
if we would savour his unique qualities. He, legitimately, demands our 
closest application: his intellectual range is vast: he is apt, too, to indulge 
in large and transcendental gestures, disconcerting to more limited intelli- 
gences; and it may take us some little time to get into his stride before we 
can accompany him with any ease on his excursions to the heights. Yet 
he is not a difficult poet in the sense that some of the momentarily modish 
poets are ‘difficult’: he is never ineptly incoherent; and has nothing of 
that pretentious ‘obscurity’ which apes profundity, and is merely a smoke- 
screen thrown out to disguise the fact that the writer has nothing of 
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consequence to say. From the outset, Abercrombie’s grasp of ideas and 
his power of giving them expression, his mastery of a singularly individual 
and assured style, have been exceptional. Few poets have at their com- 
mand a richer and more various vocabulary, or a more flexible and 
resourceful control of rhythmical incantation. 

Essentially an epic poet—the content, at least, of his work being usually 
epical in its scope and feeling—nevertheless, for its expression, more often 
than not, Abercrombie employs a dramatic medium, that of the interlude. 
Into this form he has packed a vast range of material—idyllic, roman- 
tic, realistic, metaphysical, and transcendental—fusing with a magical 
alchemy these various modes into an integral and dynamic beauty. He 
illustrates his transcendental conceptions with the most concrete of 
images; yet, on the other hand, when he tackles an uncompromisingly 
realistic theme, he manages to illuminate it with a supernal radiance. 
While he expresses the most delicate beauty with an exquisite and sensi- 
tive art, he can also be as ruthless in the presentation of ugliness as any 
Elizabethan. But his capacity for expressing sheer physical and spiritual 
horror is not the only affinity he has with the Elizabethans: he shares 
with them also their gift of magnificent rhetoric. Although a profoundly 
original technician, his vigorous, free and masterful, though never licen- 
tious, blank verse, too, owes much to their example. It was his notable 
achievement to liberate once more this, his favourite measure, from the 
restrictive and academic devitalization of melodious, but too pedantically 
precise, Victorian practice. Even in his treatment of a ‘classical’ theme, 
the death of the gods, in The Olympians, his rendering has something of the 
furious ecstasy and the exuberance of imagery of the Elizabethans: yet 
he is an Elizabethan, with a difference—an Elizabethan with a modern 
consciousness who has assimilated into his very being all the intellectual 
and spiritual explorations, speculations, and discoveries that have exer- 
cised the mind of man since the seventeenth century. 

But it is in its range and diversity that Abercrombie’s genius is 
most astonishing—his skill in transmuting realism, his faculty for 
expressing ecstasy in images of a vital and telling precision. On the one 
hand we have what is, to me, the most lovely of all his verse, The Death 
of the Friar, a poem pulsing and glowing with the ardour of spiritual 
exaltation; and, in violent contrast, such grimly realistic things as the 
horribly sardonic Witchcraft: New Style or Ham and Eggs, which, by sheer 
power of presenting the everyday scene with a more than photographic 
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fidelity, make the acclaimed realistic delineations of the modernist school 
seem in comparison blurred and out of focus. Yet he is never merely photo- 
graphic: not only does a grim aseptic humour relieve the tension of what 


might otherwise seem a too squalid realism; but the tragic intensity of the | 


originating impulse serves to purge the emotions through pity and terror. 
There is only, in so brief a note as this, space to indicate some of the 
more obvious aspects of Abercrombie’s many-faceted genius; but we must 
not close without mention of the completed version of The Sale of Saint 
Thomas (issued subsequently to the Oxford volume of Poems), which is 
perhaps the greatest of his works: in its verbal splendours and in its 
spiritual exaltation, a fitting consummation of the poet’s labours, em- 
bodying as it does his salient gospel—that man must endeavour towards 
the attainment of a conscious realization of the palpable and visible glory 
of the universe in its integrity, that, in so doing, he may re-create it on the 
spiritual plane as a celestial palace for the habitation of his soul. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


NEVA has been advertised as ‘London’s Deepest Play and Funniest 
Harlequinade’. These facile words fail to do justice to one of 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s most prodigious efforts. Geneva is not only London’s 
wisest and wittiest play, it is probably its author’s most astonishing and 
bravest achievement. Not only does he rise in it, as usual, head and 
shoulders above any other of our living dramatists—and all but a few of 
our dead ones—but he also rises, a completely intrepid, sane, and non- 
chalant figure, above the host of Lilliputian jitterbugs who dither and 
shiver and lament in an admittedly mad and formidable world. What 
Aristophanes did for Greece in submitting over-earnest and consequently 
dangerous emotions to the caustic purge of satiric comedy and the tonic 
medicine of laughter, Shaw does for the Europe of to-day. That he 
should be able to do this with the vision and technique of a master 
together with the high spirits of an undergraduate, when on his next 
birthday he will be eighty-three, constitutes a literary phenomenon. This 
contribution to human morale—if humanity has the discernment to 
recognize it as such—is more worthy perhaps than anything else that 
G. B. S. has written of the gallant salute which in the Epistle Dedicatory 
to Man and Superman he makes to Bunyan’s hero, who ‘looking back from 
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the brink of the river of death over the strife and labour of his pilgrimage, 
says “Yet do I not repent me;” or, with the panache of a millionaire, 
bequeaths “‘my sword to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, 
and my courage and skill to him that can get it” ’. 


* * * 


HE denial by Mr. Humbert Wolfe that he wrote the Government’s 

National Service handbook is not surprising. Had he written it, the 
book might have been equally practical and more inspiring. ‘Poets’, 
Shelley said, ‘are the trumpets which sing to battle’, and the Government, 
particularly when, as in this case, they had a poet ready to hand, might 
recognize seriously the potency of the poet’s art. Inspiration as well as 
perspiration is necessary for the accomplishment of a great task, and had 
the handbook been prefaced by a poem written in the vein, say, of John 
of Gaunt’s dying speech, or of one of Wordsworth’s great national 
sonnets, the tangible benefit to recruiting might have been enhanced 
more than those who do not understand the spirit of man suspect. 


* * * * 


UR next issue will contain the results of the first of the literary 
contests which the Association is organizing for the large number 
of schools which have recently joined the Association under our new 
scheme of forming Junior Branches. Three competitions will be held 
during the year for the award of book prizes for the best poem, essay, and 
short story which are sent in by these schools, and the winning entry—in 
the first case a poem—if judged to be of sufficient merit, will be printed 
in English. Those who have had experience of the remarkable quality 
which original compositions in schools on occasion achieve look forward 
with interest and not unjustified optimism to what these contests may 
bring forth. It is a fallacy, which Wordsworth did his best to expose, to 
think that art worthy of attention can only be achieved by the mature. 
On the contrary ‘the Vision Splendid’ is too often the perquisite only of 
early years: 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


It is now up to our younger members, encouraged by their teachers, to 
justify Wordsworth’s belief in them and in their dowry. 


G. B. 


: 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
By V. DE SOLA PINTO 


IEGFRIED SASSOON, like those authors whom Charles Lamb 

loved, is above all a person. You cannot fit his works into any of the 
neat critical pigeon-holes. He is the ‘non-attached’ writer, a type which 
in these days of regimentation is becoming increasingly rare. The best 
of his writings are ‘the language of the heart’, expressing no ‘ideology’ 
but simply conveying to the reader the vision and the wisdom of a fine, 
sensitive personality, at once imaginative and humorous. W. B. Yeats 
once called William Morris the happiest of poets. It may seem para- 
doxical to apply this phrase to the author of the terrible war poems of 
1918, but Sassoon’s later books are the work of one of those rare minds 
which good fortune cannot spoil, and which can enjoy without com- 
placency. The publication of his new prose work, The Old Century, 
perhaps the most carefully wrought, and in some ways the most beauti- 
ful of his books, provides a fitting occasion for a short survey of his 
writings. 

The son of a member of a distinguished Anglo-Jewish family and of 
the sister of Hamo Thorneycroft, the sculptor, herself an accomplished 
painter, Siegfried Sassoon was brought up in a household full of artistic 
associations, and in his boyhood dreamed of writing poems which would 
be a counterpart to G. F. Watts’s pictures. His earliest publications 
were slim volumes of richly decorated verse of the Pre-Raphaelite kind 
(printed at his own expense), but the beginning of his really important 
and characteristic poetry is to be found in that remarkable poem, now 
unfortunately unobtainable, called The Daffodil Murderer, published anony- 
mously in 1913. This work is described on the title-page as “The Chantrey 
Prize Poem by Saul Kain’, and on its yellow paper cover is what in post- 
War English is called a blurb, ‘brilliant beyond belief’. The Daffodil 
Murderer is a very clever and telling parody of the early narrative poems 
of Mr. John Masefield; but, like Joseph Andrews, it is not merely a parody, 
it is also a work of genius, a powerful and original poem. Sassoon 
probably began with the intention of parodying Masefield’s best style, 
though with an undercurrent of ironic humour unlike anything in Mase- 


* The Old Century and Seven More Years, by Siegfried Sassoon, Faber & Faber, 1938, pp. 293. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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field. There is a sordid fight in a village pub, and some of the language 
which Masefield (putting into practice Wordsworth’s teaching far more 
thoroughly than Wordsworth ever dared) introduced into English 
poetry: 

‘Look out,’ says I, ‘You take and drop it; 

“You’re swigging at my mug, so stop it.’ 

Says he, ‘You hold your gabble, Bert.’ 

‘It’s mine, I say, you lump o’ dirt.’ 

‘I say it ain’t’ 

‘It’s mine I tell ’ee’ 

‘Then, Bert, Your beer’s gone down my belly.’ 

‘Gimme that jug, you blasted skug, 

Or else, I’ll bash your ugly mug.’ 


But Albert Meddle, the Sussex farm labourer, murderer of Bill the Bar- 
man, is no burlesque, but a real man. The end of his confession in prison 
is curiously moving: 


Good-night to life; goodbye to Sussex 
With all its lanes and shaws and tussocks; 
When I’m away and out beyond, 

Belike of Sussex I’ll grow fond: 

It ain’t a lushy place to live in, 

But ther’s some worse ’uns under heaven. 


The poem ends with a lyric which, like the fine lyric at the end of The 
Everlasting Mercy, may be supposed to express the inarticulate poetry in 
the heart of the common man. Though no anthologist has reprinted it, 
it is one of Sassoon’s loveliest works: 


O seasons passing by 

Like clouds across the sky, 
There’s summat mortal strange 
In storm and shine and change; 
I see it now so clear, 

The waking of the year, 

When Easter wind is keen 

And woods are growing green; 
O dusty summer days 

When cattle drink and graze 
Till harvest builds the rick, 
And ground’s as hard as brick. 
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O Autumn falling slow, 
When maids and children go 
For blackberries and fill 
Their baskets on the hill. 


O golden autumn weather, 

And apples ripe to gather, 

And white rime-frost at morn, 
When huntsman blows his horn; 
O all things, I remember, 
Who’ve seen my last September. 
O all pure things I’ve known, 
Let now my feet be shown 

The way that leads aright 

My spirit through the night; 
And when my breath shall cease, 
Grant me to sleep in peace. 


The apparently idle youth, who had left Cambridge without a degree 
and was spending his time golfing, hunting, playing cricket, and rather 
vaguely collecting old books and writing verses, at the age of twenty-seven, 
had found words to express those moments of spiritual awareness which 
he had known since childhood, and which we can connect with the 
epithet ‘solitary minded’ applied to George Sherston in The Memoirs of 
a Fox-hunting Man. The Daffodil Murderer is an important work to study for 
the understanding of Sassoon’s genius. It contains already that curious 
mixture of humour and irony with tragic feeling which characterizes 
much of his later poetry and gives it a peculiar kind of ambiguous or 
double-edged quality. It is as though he feels the beauty or the pathos of 
certain moments of experience, yet cannot help laughing at them. 
The War came and swept away that easy-going insular paradise of the 
English upper class in which Sassoon had spent his youth. He served in 
the army, first as a trooper in the yeomanry, and later as an officer in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. The story of his war experiences can be read in 
the last pages of The Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man and in its sequels in the 
trilogy called Sherston’s Memoirs. These experiences were the turning- 
point in his life and his poetry. Hitherto he had been a young English 
gentleman with a great enthusiasm for sport and an interest in verse- 
making. Already in The Daffodil Murderer we can see that just before the 
War he was looking beyond: the complacency of the rich man’s private 
enclosure. The Somme battles of 1916 and the Arras battles of 1917 
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revealed to him a whole world of ugly realities which were entirely out- 
side the range of vision of the comfortable community to which he 
belonged. The cruelty, the ugliness, and the waste of modern war kindled 
a passionate anger in this poet of quiet lyrical meditation, which trans- 
formed him for a while into a prophet, a voice for thousands of his in- 
articulate fellow sufferers, telling the world of the real horrors which lay 
behind the grandiose fagade of romantic militarism. This remarkable 
transformation can be studied in the very interesting volume called The 
Old Huntsman, published in 1917. This book contains poems in a variety 
of styles. The work that gives its name to the collection is a fine dramatic 
monologue in Browning’s manner, a portrait of a character belonging to 
that old world of English sport which meant so much to Sassoon in his 
boyhood. There are lyrics and sonnets of the late-romantic kind, recalling 
Christina Rossetti and other nineteenth-century poets. There are anecdote 
poems, like the excellent Choral Union, which alternately inspire and 
deflate romantic feeling in the manner foreshadowed by The Daffodil 
Murderer, and there are some notable pieces of realistic word-painting 
like the often-anthologized Morning Express; but the pith of the collection 
is to be found in the poems that deal with the War. A few of them, 
probably the earliest, are quite conventional. In Brothers the poet echoes 
Rupert Brooke’s conception of war as a deliverance. 


For we have made an end of all things base, 
We are returning by the road we came. 


But these are not the war poems which made Sassoon famous. The 
beginning of his great and enduring contribution to the literature of the 
War is to be found in his realistic descriptions of trench warfare like 
Golgotha and The Redeemer, and above all in the burning pity and indigna- 
tion of the satiric anti-war poems, which struck a new note in war poetry, 
the note of 1916-18 as opposed to the note of 1914-15. Sassoon was the 
first poet who had the courage and the imagination to express the horror 
of war, the sufferings of the men in the line, and the disgust felt by every 
decent human being at the hideous waste and folly of the whole thing. 
The present writer remembers very well reading the poem called Blighters 
in hospital in France, when it first appeared in a magazine, and feeling as 
thousands of others must have felt a thrill of astonished delight to find a 
man able to say with such power what we all wanted to say. In this poem 
Sassoon shatters the conventional belief that soldiers returning from the 
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front gladly accepted the patriotic ideals of those who kept the home fires 
burning. As Donne told the truth about the love of the sexes to his 
contemporaries, Sassoon told the truth about the bitterness of the 
disillusioned soldier. The title, Blighters, as Mr. Desmond McCarthy 
has pointed out, contains a subtle allusion to the soldiers’ slang word 
‘Blighty’. 

The House is crammed: tier beyond tier they grin 

And cackle at the Show, while prancing ranks 

Of harlots shrill the chorus, drunk with din; 

‘We're sure the Kaiser loves the dear old Tanks!’ 


I’d like to see a Tank come down the stalls, 

Lurching to rag-time tunes or ‘Home, sweet Home’ ,— 
And there’d be no more jokes in Music-halls 

To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume. 


Poetry of this kind is a great action rather than a work of art. It liberates 
the mind from a whole world of hypocrisies. There are some lines in 
The Old Huntsman volume which have a peculiarly interesting significance 
with regard to the poet’s development. 


When I’m among a blaze of lights, 
With tawdry music and cigars 
And women dawdling through delights, 
And officers at cocktail bars,— 
Sometimes I think of garden nights 
And elm trees nodding at the stars. 


I dream of a small firelit room 

With yellow candles burning straight, 
And glowing pictures in the gloom, 
And kindly books that hold me late. 
Of things like these I love to think 
When I can never be alone: 

Then some one says ‘Another drink??>— 
And turns my living heart to stone. 


This poem shows that the contemplative ‘solitary minded’ element in 
Sassoon’s work, though eclipsed for a while by Armageddon, was not 
destroyed. | 

His second volume of war poetry appeared in the summer of 1918. 
This was the famous collection called Counter-Attack. The title has a 
double significance. It is taken from one of the poems, which contains 
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a description of the horrors of a counter-attack, the attack delivered by the 
enemy on an advancing force which has captured his front-line trenches, 
always the worst moment in trench warfare. But it also refers to the storm 
of criticism aroused by some of the poems in the Old Huntsman volume. 
It is Sassoon’s ‘counter-attack’, his answer to the defenders of the ‘thing 
as it is. He now develops to the full the vein of satiric realism which 
made its first appearance in the Old Huntsman volume. In Counter-Attack 
Sassoon abandons all euphemisms and shows the stark reality of war as 
it was in 1917 and 1918, a wilderness of waste, ugliness, and unnecessary 
suffering. The reader of this book will find himself among things rather 
than words. He will stand in a captured trench ‘rotten with dead’, 
where ‘green clumsy legs high booted sprawled and grovelled along the 
saps’; he will hear the choking of a man hit by a rifle bullet, grope along 
a tunnel in the Hindenburg line with an electric torch and mistake a 
corpse for a sleeping man, stand stockstill as a German flare goes up, and 
then hear a young soldier carried off moaning. He will watch the 
‘wounded and missing’ infantryman dying miserably in a shell hole, and 
get a glimpse of the mind of the wretched sentry, when 
cowed and glum 
With crumps and lice and lack of rum, 
He put a bullet through his brain. 

These poems should be read in close connexion with Sassoon’s descrip- 
tion of his own heroic (though perhaps quixotic) protest against the War 
in 1917. The whole story of this curious incident can be read in The 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. ‘I believe’, he wrote at this time, ‘that by 
taking this action I am helping to destroy the system of deception which 
prevents people from facing the truth and demanding some guarantee 
that the torture of humanity shall not be prolonged unnecessarily. ... I am 
not a conscientious objector. I am a soldier who believes he is acting on 
behalf of soldiers.’ These are words that should be remembered by 
readers of Sassoon’s war poems and with them the words of his friend 
Wilfred Owen, which he prefixed to the collection of Owen’s poems 
published in 1919: “The poetry is the pity.” Owen, in his greatest poems, 
like Strange Meeting, found imaginative utterance for a generalized con- 
ception of the suffering of war unlike anything in modern poetry. 
Sassoon’s burning indignation and pity are essentially personal, the feeling 
of one individual for others whom he loves and admires. It is this passion- 
ate realization of the misery brought by war to the common man that 
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turns the naked realism of these verses into genuine poetry and an un- 
answerable indictment of the old idolatry of military glory: 


I found him in the guard-room at the Base. 

From the blind darkness I had heard his crying 

And blundered in. With puzzled, patient face 

A sergeant watched him; it was no good trying 

To stop it; for he howled and beat his chest. 

And, all because his brother had gone West, 

Raved at the bleeding war; his rampant grief 

Moaned, shouted, sobbed, and choked, while he was kneeling 
Half-naked on the floor. In my belief 

Such men have lost all patriotic feeling. 


Fortunately Sassoon’s humour did not forsake him in hell. The best 
known poems in Counter-Attack are perhaps the verses which express the 
traditional contempt of the infantry soldier for the staff officer, such as 
Base Details, that unforgettable sketch of the petty despots in uniform who 
never went near the firing line: 


If I were fierce, and bald, and short of breath, 
I’d live with scarlet Majors at the Base, 

And speed glum heroes up the line to death. 
You’d see me with my puffy petulant face, 
Guzzling and gulping at the best hotel, 

Reading the Roll of Honour. ‘Poor young chap’, 
I’d say—‘I used to know his father well; 

Yes, we’ve lost heavily in this last scrap.’ 

And when the war is done and youth stone dead, 
I'd toddle safely home and die—in bed. 


The lines on the general who greeted the troops cheerfully as they went 
up to the trench end with a sudden snap of grim irony worthy of Heine: 

‘Good-morning; good-morning!’ the General said 

When we met him last week on our way up the line. 

Now the soldiers he smiled at are most of ’em dead, 

And we’re cursing his staff for incompetent swine. 

‘He’s a cheery old card’, grunted Harry to Jack 

As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and pack. 


But he did for them both by his plan of attack. 
Something of the irreverent humour of the English infantry soldier as 


represented in scores of unprinted and unprintable sayings and anecdotes 
is enshrined for ever in these verses. 
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Sassoon has continued to write poetry in the post-War period, but, 
although his semi-autobiographical trilogy, Sherston’s Progress, has won 
a wide popularity, his later verse is not so well known. It was some 
time before he managed to work the War out of his poetry, and a good 
deal of his post-War verse continues the campaign of satire against the 
grandiloquent nonsense talked by people who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, shut their eyes to the horror of modern warfare. He has also 
revived with some success the colloquial semi-humorous anecdote poem 
dealing with the contemporary scene as in The Blues at Lords and that 
masterpiece of mockery and metrical virtuosity, Concert Interpretation (Le 
Sacre du Printemps) : 

The Stalls remain unruffled: craniums gleam 
Swept by a storm of pizzicato chords: 

Elaborate ladies reassure their lords 

With lifting brows that signify, ‘Supreme!’ 

While orchestrated gallantry of goats 

Impugns the astigmatic programme-notes. 

In the Grand Circle one observes no sign 

Of riot; peace prevails along the line. 

And in the Gallery, cargoed to capacity, 

No tremor bodes eruptions and alarms. 

They are listening to this not-quite-new audacity 
As though it were by some one dead,—like Brahms. 


But Sassoon’s characteristic poetry of the post-War period is not realistic 
or satirical. It represents a return to that ‘solitary-minded’ contemplative 
art which is the region in which he is most entirely himself. This return 
is heralded by a poem published just after the War, one of the greatest 
lyrics of the present century: 

Every one suddenly burst out singing; 

And I was filled with such delight 

As prisoned birds must find in freedom, 

Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark green fields; on—on—and out of sight. 

Every one’s voice was suddenly lifted; 

And beauty came like the setting sun: 

My heart was shaken with tears; and horror 

Drifted away .. . O, but Every one 

Was a bird; and the song was wordless; the singing will never be done. 


Here for once Sassoon has found music in language to express the vision 
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of ineffable beauty which has haunted him throughout his life: the power 
of his satire was doubtless due to a profound sense of the contrast between 
that vision and the actualities of the modern world. 

There is a new sort of seriousness, almost a religious note in the poetry 
of his last two volumes of verse, The Heart’s Journey (1928) and Vigils 
(1935). The quiet austerity of his style in these poems is connected with 
a reverence for the miracle of existence in simple things and for the inner 
life. Sitting in his chair at night he discovers a renewal of happiness in 
the sight of a lamp and a bowl of flowers: 

O inwardness of trust,—intelligence,— 

Release my soul through every door of sense: 

Give me new sight; O grant me strength to find 

From lamp and flower simplicity of mind. 
His vision of the dead, entitled Presences Perfected, is a kind of modern 
counterpart to Vaughan’s ‘They have all gone into the world of light’. 

I looked on that prophetic land 

Where, manifested by their powers, 

Presences perfected stand 

Whom night and day no more command 

With shine and shadow of earthly hours. 

I saw them. Numberless they stood 

Half-way toward heaven, that men might mark 

The grandeur of their ghostlihood 

Burning divinely in the dark. 

Names had they none. Through spirit alone 

They triumphed, the makers of mankind, 

Whose robes like flames were round them blown 

By winds which raved from the unknown 

Erebus of earth’s ancestral mind. 


Although Sassoon’s later poetry is not well known, he has reached a 
new public through his prose works, which begin with The Memoirs of a 
Fox-hunting Man (1928), the first part of the trilogy of Sherston’s Memoirs, 
completed by Sherston’s Progress (1936). The trilogy is an interesting 
experiment, something between the autobiography and the autobio- 
graphical novel, the hero of which, George Sherston, is rather more 
closely related to Siegfried Sassoon than Tristram Shandy was to Laurence 
Sterne or David Copperfield to Charles Dickens. Sherston is Sassoon 
without his literary tastes, not a poet, but a likeable sensitive boy who be- 
comes an accomplished fox-hunter under the tutorship of that admirable 
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groom, Tom Dixon. The Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man is an unforget- 
table record of the world of the pre-War squirearchy, a world which had 
changed very little since the days of Surtees and Trollope. Sherston goes 
to the War, and in the Memozrs of an Infantry Officer his personality tends 
to be merged with that of his creator, the subaltern who is so horrified 
at the slaughter on the Western Front that he makes a passionate public 
protest against it. The account of that protest is a most interesting com- 
mentary on Sassoon’s war poetry, but I find it difficult to believe that 
the original George Sherston could have made it. The most interesting 
part of the last book of the trilogy is the memorable picture of the late 
Dr. Rivers, the great psychologist who exercised his beneficent influence 
upon Sherston-Sassoon at Craiglockhart Hospital, Edinburgh. In the 
Sherston books Sassoon has already developed a wonderfully clear, flexible 
style of that admirable kind that reminds the reader of good talk. 

His new book, The Old Century, is a ‘straight’ autobiography, a series of 
pictures of the author’s boyhood and early manhood; ‘pictures’, how- 
ever, is an inadequate term to describe what Sassoon does in these 
pages. He seems not so much to delineate the past as to live through it 
again, and to take his reader with him on a kind of enchanted voyage 
to his mother’s house in Kent, to the Norfolk rectory where the family 
holidays were spent, to Marlborough and Cambridge and other places 
in that queer remote pre-War England which knew nothing of the bless- 
ings of bombing aeroplanes or poison gas. The writing of this book has 
the quality of ‘gusto’ which Hazlitt admired in prose, the power of making 
the reader share the writer’s enjoyment. It belongs not so much to the 
class of autobiographies as to that of works of wise and happy contempla- 
tion of the past, such as certain of Hazlitt’s essays, Gissing’s The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft, Somerset Maugham’s travel books, and some parts 
of George Moore’s reminiscences. 

Sassoon’s achievement is twofold, and it is difficult to say which part 
of it is the more admirable or likely to be more enduring. His early 
work was a notable part of that testimony of English poetry against war 
in the twentieth century which is comparable with the testimony of Byron 
and Shelley against tyranny in the nineteenth. In his later years he has 
created an island of peace where the spirit can find refreshment in a 
world of turbulence and chaos; and this refreshment is given not by 
the easy method of escape into a world of fantasy, but by the delighted 
contemplation of life through the medium of a poet’s wisdom. 
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‘ENGLISH’ AND THE ‘SPENS’ REPORT 
By B. IFOR EVANS 


The following article expresses the views of the writer, and makes no claim to 
speak for the English Association.—Ed. 


HE ‘Spens’ Report on Secondary Education! raises issues which no 
& teacher of English can afford to neglect. In the first place it is 
asserted that ‘English’ subjects shall be the centre of the curriculum, and 
_ these are defined as History, Geography, English Literature, and Scrip- 
ture, with studies in ‘comprehension’ and ‘expression’ (p. xxiv). Around. 
these ‘English subjects’ the curriculum will develop what is described as 
‘an attitude to life and one main core of learning’ (p. 218). What is 
meant by a ‘main core’ is left undefined. It is with such distressingly 
vague language that the discussion begins. It is at least clear that 
‘English’ is to be regarded as the central subject in the curriculum: ‘of 
these subjects it is probably that which is in the narrower sense called 
“English” which is most capable of giving a meaning and a unity to the 
whole course between 114 and 16’ (p. 218). 
As a school subject ‘English’ is separated in the Report into two main 
divisions: 
(i) Communication and Comprehension. 
(ii) English Literature. 
The style and treatment of these two sections are so different that one 
might suspect multiple authorship. The section on ‘Communication and 
Comprehension’ is compactly written, with an argument logically pre- 
sented. For its ideas it relies mainly on The Teaching of English in England 
(1921) and on Sir Philip Hartog’s The Writing of English (1907). The 
pages on English Literature are so sentimental and emotional that the 
argument is continually shrouding itself with meaningless words. The 
two sections fail to present ‘English’ as a single and co-ordinated study. 
The emphasis attached to ‘comprehension’ will be generally welcomed, 
and has been anticipated in the practice of many schools. But the Report 
makes the easy and unsupported assumption that such a study can best 
be conducted through volumes of extracts which are described naively as 
‘passages of good thought or narrative well expressed’ (p. 221). One has 
the right to expect in a report which has taken five years to mature a 
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systematic analysis of this problem, particularly since later there is a 
recommendation that ‘set-books’ are to be abolished. 

‘English’ is made the centre of the curriculum, and yet on this central 
subject the Report speaks with a confused and uncertain voice. ‘Com- 
position’ is dismissed in a single paragraph (p. 221). With young children 
we are informed that ‘all written compositions should be restricted in 
length, concrete in subject, and, in general, objective in treatment, 
written with a definite reader in mind (apart from the teacher)’. From 
this stage the child will proceed to what are nebulously described as 
‘more ambitious forms of expression’ (p. 221). What is meant by this is 
left to the imagination of the reader. Yet this is the paragraph upon 
which the training of the next generation in the writing of English is to 
be based. The reference to ‘grammar’ reaches a vagueness which is 
incredible. The passage must be quoted: | 

Experts are still at variance, and often in direct opposition, as to the part formal 

teaching of grammar and syntax should play at this stage. We do not propose 
to discuss this matter in detail; it is probably one of those where each teacher will 
teach best on his own lines (p. 220). 
English is to be the centre of the curriculum, but while the elimination 
of grammar is regarded as impossible each teacher may follow his own 
methods, and apparently, in the last resort, abolish the study altogether, 
if he feels strongly enough on the matter. We have a right to expect from 
the Committee a clearer ruling. If, as they rightly suggest, a minimum 
of grammar cannot be avoided, they should indicate the method by 
which it can be presented. If each teacher follows his own way, chaos 
will result. Some uniform national nomenclature is necessary, and even 
some uniform method of exposition, as far as the minimum requirement 
is concerned. So much in these pages seems like the whispered asides of 
a committee which never made up its mind rather than recommendations © 
which are to govern a national system in education. The only definite 
suggestion which emerges from this section on grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling (p. 220) is one in favour of ‘prepared dictation’. 

Although the Report makes some gesture towards relating its sections 
on English language and English literature, they are, in fact, unco- 
ordinated. While the lessons in ‘comprehension’ are to be given from 
books of extracts, in the study of literature as a subject for examination, 
the student is to have no ‘set-books’ at all. One of the few definite recom- 
mendations in the Report is to be found in this section. 
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In regard to the study of English literature we are recommending that set-books 
should not be prepared for examination. We believe that the form of study which 
these involve does real harm to the growth of an interest in literature (p. xxiv). 
Again, 
But if he is to profit to the full from the English course it is of course not enough 
for him to have studied, as a whole and in detail, certain select masterpieces. We 
may not be convinced of the danger of ‘tasting the Pierian spring’ but certainly 
it is our aim that all English men and women should of their own will ‘drink deep’ 
of it (pp. 224-5). 
What is to be substituted for the ‘set-book’ remains, as do so many other 
things, obscure. On what grounds the detailed study of ‘masterpieces’ 
corrupt the young mind is left unrevealed. Nor are we supplied with a 
substitute study unless it be the indiscriminate ‘voyages of discovery and 
digging for treasures’ in the school library. Apparently the teacher may 
continue detailed study as long as the ogre of the examination is removed. 
One would have thought that a study which begins in ‘comprehension’ 
would continue into the detailed study of complete works. If, through 
‘English’, the child is to have even the shadow of the discipline aimed at 
in classical studies this must be the method. If ‘English’ as a school subject 
is to encourage the close study of words, of an argument, of a narrative, 
or of the design of a poem or a play this cannot be achieved by ‘silent 
reading’ of books of the child’s own choice (p. 225). 
Apparently our English studies are to be directed mainly towards the 
training of the emotions. This is typical of a committee which defines 
‘culture’ (p. 227) as ‘width of sympathies and a receptiveness to beauty’. 
The more intellectual side of English studies, in which the child might 
gain an elementary insight into philosophy, the development of ideas, 
the background of life in different periods, is neglected. Against this 
emotional emphasis it may be recalled that Matthew Arnold defined 
‘culture’ as ‘the acquainting ourselves with the best that has been known 
and said in the world’. The rhetorical language in which the emotional 
approach to literature: is advocated leads to comments of which the 
following are typical: 
1. The teacher must have ‘a kind of inward glow which warms all those who 
come in contact with it’ (p. 228). 

2. ‘Love of reading, joy in the discovery of literary beauty, enlargement of 
imaginative experience, these are among the most treasured fruits of a sound 
English education’ (p. 219). 


Where the reader looks for some exact guidance he finds what the 
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writers of the Report would themselves probably describe as ‘easy rapture 
or didactic exhortation’. The result after all this mist of words is that 
English literature is either to be abolished from the School Certificate 
examination altogether, or is to be left so maimed as to be valueless. 

One might well have expected some adequate section on the training 
of teachers of English, especially for those with the ‘inward glow’. The 
Committee makes one brief reference to the ‘good university degree in 
English’ (p. 227), though it would be interesting to know how they 
informed themselves on this subject. There is no indication from their 
list of witnesses that they examined those best qualified to speak on the 
subject. Apparently, though, English teachers can be picked from any 
hedge: it is suggested that those who ‘have taken their degree in classics 
or in other literary subjects’ (p. 227) will serve excellently. 

It would be well if English teachers could find some effective way of 
voicing their opinion on this Report. I have examined it as honestly as 
I can, but I find it confused, retrogressive, and in its most emotional 
sections almost repellent. 


W. B. YEATS 
Died Roquebrune, Cap Martin, 28 Fan. 1939 


HERE, then, his bronzy peat-stacks, 
His pools of peony, 
His speedwell-sprinkled leat-tracks— 
Thorn, and thatch, and wall, 
Shippon, well, and stall— 
Surely, oh surely, within call? 
Wet mists and quagmires shaking, 
And the bleating soft flocks making 
Echoes round the lough-shore’s rose-resolving 
Circle of fallow fields— 
His legendary shields, 
His ancient pyx and orle? 
. He had mimosa boughs, 
He had a sapphire sea, 
But poesy endows 
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Her patriots with pain. 
Dying, did his eyes regain 
Some lonely Irish lane 
In the stillest hour no day 
Of the south could warm away? 
Achieve him Eire, for his Paradise? 
Doubt not, that thus he died 
The alien sea beside; 
And thus do big moons wane. : 
Their waxings come again. ae 
But with woe we count the series ; 
Of singers world-beloved— 
Gone now, as all light wearies, 
And with the rest removed. 


S. M. TUSTING 


AT A CHILDREN’S DANCE 


I 
‘TITTLE dawn so eager 
With your cheeks a-glow, 
Have you now no partner, 
Nobody you know?” 


Daffodils in March wind 
Tugging to be free, 
How the pairs of children 
Strain impatiently! 

Il 
Only one more moment 
And the dance will start, 
And she has no partner, 
Anxious little heart. 


IV 
‘Take this ancient giant! 
Galleon at sea 
With its tossing dinghy 
You and I will be’— 
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Vv 


Hope, and yet a question; 
I am the unknown: 

But she is so eager, 

And is still alone. 


VI 
All-confiding fingers 
To my grasp are given: 
Crash! The music opens— 
And her look is heaven. 


vil 
Spinningly we caper, 
I a graceless bear, 
She a bubble’s spirit 
Floating on the air. 


Now, like rout of beech-leaves 
Lifted up amain, 
Leap her little bronze shoes, 
Leap and leap again! 


Ix 


Happy, simple moment, 
Two lives lightly crossed, 
Hers a hill-spring’s promise, 
Mine the world well lost. 


x 


Time and Fate divide us, 
Innocence and Age: 

Holds Earth aught in common 
As our hourly wage? 
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XI 


Can she understand me? 
Can I, peering back, 
See again the radiance 
Of the earthly track? 


XII 


What do questions matter? 
I am lapped to-night 

By the sparkling waters 
Of a child’s delight. 


XIII 


Let the dance be endless, 
Life before me lies, 
Leap to it and love it— 
Ah! The music dies. 
GORELL 


LANDSCAPE FOR A MOOD 


HIS country of my mind is colourless, 
Unvaried, flat, the slow streams choked with sedge, 
Sea undiscernible at horizon’s edge— 
A meeting-place that ’s too remote to guess. 
No hill to crown a climbing thought’s surmise 
With a new vista from its top displayed— 
Never a friendly wood with trees for shade 
If ever sun should part these heavy skies. 


O sun, redeem this land’s monotony; 
Pattern it, wind, with shadow-clouds that blow! 
Cheat me to hope again, though well I know 
At heart, that no surprise, no mystery, 
No bright romance hides in this hollow view, 
These level roads that lead to nothing new. 


RUTH HEDGER 
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Y life is coloured by my love for you 
As Autumn paints the mellow wheat with gold, 
Warmer for threat of Winter’s coming cold, 
Braver for all that age or frosts can do. 
Here are no tints, subtle and fugitive, 
For Spring’s swift brush to limn an April day; 
These glow more richly for the future grey 
Of darkened skies. In Winter, I shall live, 
Content, upon this red-gold, ripened grain 
Now stooked in steady suns of calm September: 
No Spring was half so sweet, that I remember, 
Nor do I ask for Summer flowers again; 
When all their pride lies shrivelled, nipt and dead, 


Meal from my corn will make me daily bread. 
RUTH HEDGER 


A MEMORY OF MAY MORRIS 
By MONA WILSON 


ALKING along Piccadilly in the later nineties, I saw a tall figure 

swiftly threading its way: a beautiful tragic face, the corn-ripe hair 
crowned by a little black velvet cap, as though some old master had been 
her milliner. The face lingered in my memory as a picture, the unreal 
gift of a day. A year or two later the vision was renewed, very fittingly, 
at one of Yeats’s plays. “Look round when you can,’ I whispered to a 
friend, ‘there is some one very beautiful and very tragic just behind us.’ 
‘May Morris.’ My picture had a name, a name and a background. 
Rossetti could have spoken to her, perhaps his sister also. Later, much 
later, I was to see her again at Kelmscott Manor in that upper room with 
the tapestry faded into pleasant grey tones, stately and gracious, con- 
cerned with the memorial to her father, the village hall as yet unbuilt. 
The face was still beautiful, with something of the beauty of the old house 
itself, the strong and weathered beauty of a personality which had fulfilled 
itself, a worn but no longer a tragic face. She could now smile, it would 
seem, over the Mystic Betrothal, tragedy turned into comedy by the 
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‘relentless wit’ of Bernard Shaw.! ‘Have I a bump of veneration?’ he 
once asked an old Chartist, who dabbled in phrenology. ‘A bump?’ 
shrieked the old gentleman. ‘It’s a ’ole there!’ 

Some one remarked of the Victorian House, reconstructed in Berkeley 
Square a few years ago, that the Morris room seemed to carry its date as 
a period piece more markedly than any of the rest. This was not true of 
Kelmscott Manor, Pre-Raphaelite shrine though it was, with wall-papers, 
hangings, pictures and portraits, and furniture they had designed or 
approved. Had these things been installed in the Red House at Upton, a 
-contemporary effort of the Brotherhood, the atmosphere must have been 
that of a museum, but Kelmscott, that ‘jewel of a house’, was a fit guardian 
of its treasures, freeing them from the accidents of date and fashion and 
creating a sympathy for aims and achievements which might have seemed 
elsewhere only an alien echo of the past. Nor could it be forgotten that the 
shrine was still a home, and the priestess a citizen of the world. Her life 
was no weary filial prolongation of youthful interests and discipleship. 
Though the land of Nowhere is more incredible and dreamlike now 
than when her father had his News from it, yet she never flagged in her 
efforts to save beauty from defacement and destruction, whether it were 
the beauty of old buildings or of the English earth. Skill in embroidery, 
an Englishwoman’s inheritance through the centuries, she fostered both 
by her exquisite handiwork and by teaching the art to others. Last, but 
not least, comes the monumental edition of William Morris’s Works with 
her lively sketches of his associates, literary, artistic, and socialist. 

In News from Nowhere the dream fades on a feast in Kelmscott church, 
but at the Manor feasts were a reality—teas with cakes of Miss Morris’s 
own baking set on the polished table protected by dainty mats of her 
embroidering, and, once, a memorable glass of sherry, a relic of her 
father’s well-tended cellar. ‘Joyous’, I noted, was a favourite adjective 
with our hostess, and there was much laughter of elderly folks. After two 
or three tea-parties came admission to the Holy of Holies. First a ritual 
washing of hands, then the opening of the great book-case in the upper 
room, and the illuminated Horace, Morris’s Sunday pastime, glowing 
with bright flowers and a happy blending of gold and silver, was dis- 
played for our delight. Now in the Bodleian, the treasured book will be 
but a forlorn and homeless item, demanded by whoever will, and turned 
over without the delicate aid of the little mother-of-pearl] knife. 


1 ‘Morris as I knew him’, printed by Miss Morris in her last volume. 
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The garden was as much a home for its flowers as the house for their 
images, transmuted by the designer’s hand. They were as happy in their 
growth as the buttercups and clover in the meadows beyond the wall. But 
only the chosen and the fit were allowed this freedom. Aubrietia and the 
vapid Siberian wallflower were forbidden as crudities, and so, too, the 
newfangled rose in all its forms. Welcome were the maiden blush and 
the moss-rose, the cabbage, most fragrant of roses, damask and York and . 
Lancaster, but away with Dorothy Perkins, that pink polluter of the 
countryside. Among the bluebells and columbines grew the little yellow © 
scented tulip, wild as it once was in fields of the west, the Star of Naples, 
striped white and green, curling like a feather when the spike was in full 
bloom, the Gorgon head of the wine-dark Devil’s fritillary, a poison 
indoors from its evil smell; and a grove of single peonies shed their short- 
lived rosy radiance 

‘At the right time of the year’. 


Late spring had been the season of our visits, but the last was on that 
autumn afternoon when the daughter was laid in the little churchyard 
beside her father, whose memory she had honoured and adorned. The 
old house was mellowed golden in the October sunshine. We wandered 
through the orchard to the field beyond. This memory of Kelmscott shall 
be our last. 


EDMUND BURKE’S WORKMANSHIP 
By H. V. F. SOMERSET 


FEATURE of Burke’s writing which has never been thoroughly 

discussed is his method of writing—in his speeches and in his other 
works. Yet to those who admire the results the method by which these 
results were achieved must be of interest also; while for some there is 
ever an immense fascination in watching the workmanship of great 
masters. The sketch-books of Beethoven have been published and have 
attracted a good deal of attention. The corrected manuscripts of Keats 
have provided a similar interest. But of Burke’s craftsmanship we have 
been told little. In the memoirs of Charles Butler, indeed, we are in- 
formed that Burke took infinite pains with his works and that he scratched 
out and rewrote a great deal. But we have not been given examples of 
his process. And it has on the whole remained still a problem how far 
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Burke’s massive periods and forceful, majestic, or sprightly phrases were 
the result of purely effortless instinct and how far of a laborious pruning 
and carefulness. Was his felicitas a curiosa felicitas? 

So far few of Burke’s manuscripts of any importance have come 
before the public eye. Nor does it appear that the manuscripts of his 
major works have survived. But there is a great mass of manuscripts not 
only of letters but also of drafts for letters (and for speeches), in the 
possession of the Fitzwilliam family, to whom the literary remains of 
Burke were finally bequeathed—manuscripts from which the standard 
_ edition of his letters was produced in 1844. And it would appear that no 
one has worked upon these since the middle of the last century. But 
among them are various papers from which a good deal of light may be 
let in upon the problem of how Burke wrote. 

At the moment we will consider the evidence of one manuscript only: 
the draft of a letter to . . . it is not even known to whom it was addressed : 
but it begins ‘My Lord—’ and it is thought to have been written to a 
bishop—probably to a French exiled bishop. 


But what appears immediately is the care with which it was written— | 


a care that prompts one to believe that it was intended for publication; 
or that at least it was expected that it would be shown to many people. 
Yet here arises a new problem, namely to what extent Burke intended 
his correspondence for subsequent publication. And did he take pains, 
when he did take them, with that end in view—or was he merely impelled 
by the irresistible force of the artistic conscience to write carefully and 
even laboriously whenever he wrote at all? That problem would seem to 
be insoluble. But the question as to whether he did take pains over his 
work is here answered clearly in the affirmative. 

The manuscript of our letter consists of two large double sheets of 
notepaper of almost foolscap size: indeed we should, perhaps, rather 
speak of two manuscripts; for there are two very similar drafts for the 
same letter: one draft on each double sheet of paper. The one is more 
elaborate than the other; but both are elaborate. In each case, as was 
apparently usual with him, Burke leaves a complete half of the page 
blank, and begins to write down one side only, using the blank half for 
additions and corrections. Since he has done this in these two manu- 
scripts there are consequently four columns of writing: two of text and 
two of corrections. But both in the ‘text’ and in the spare space in each 
case there are endless corrections and additions; more particularly in the 
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text-column; so that here one might compute that there is at least one 
word altered in every line. And the lines are short ones, on account of 
only one side of the paper being used for the ‘text’. 

The letter is a description of the entry into London of some of the 
French refugees—ending with a description of the new type of writer 
and journalist that has grown up in England of late, and which Burke 
most cordially detests. 

The manuscript starts by saying that Burke has sent his correspondent’s 
letter to the Marquise de Gaze—and goes on to say how affected the 
Marquise had been by the reception which a certain band of émigrés had 
received from the people—even the poor people—of London. Burke then 
describes the exiles entering London. And here we can note the care 
with which he chooses and turns his phrases. 

His first sentence, in what we may call draft A, describes how Madame 
de Gaze 


burst into a flood of tears on reading your account of the women of the suburbs 
whom you describe as meeting some of your venerable exiles at their entrance into 
London, and, when the first effects of their astonishment at that uncouth spectacle 
were over, their crowding about them and with all the tokens of a simple and 
genuine sympathy, emptying their pockets of their pence. _ 

But in what we may call draft B he gives two other slightly different 
forms of the last sentence: the one being 


crowding to them with the little relief which their poor pockets afforded 
while the other is the same as in draft A save for the addition of the word 
‘poor’; thus 
emptying their poor pockets of their pence. 
These are the three versions of this passage. 

The next sentence begins with the phrase 
These men who, expelled from fair possessions and the — mansions of 
peace and piety, 
goes on for a little, but then breaks off; while the phrase next appears (in 
another sentence this time) a little altered, as 
an astonishing and touching spectacle to see such men in such a situation, expelled 
from fair and ample possessions and the mansions of peace and piety— 
(we note here that ‘ample’ has been added before ‘possessions’ and 
‘respectable’ omitted from before ‘mansions’). 

But, again, this second form of the sentence is not considered satis- 
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factory, and is left unfinished; and the phrase appears next, in a third 
sentence, in a different form still, with ‘possessions’ altered to ‘domains’: 
after having been expelled from their fair domains and the mansions of peace and 
piety. 

This sentence too, however, is left unfinished; and finally our phrase 
makes its fourth and, we suppose, final appearance: 
To see them expelled from their fair Domains and the mansions of peace and 
piety... 

Another phrase, intended as part of the same sentence, has a similar 


history. It first appears in draft A, where, describing the refugees, Burke 


says that they 

entered in carts and waggons into a city only known to them by the fame of an 
old hereditary hostility. 

But in draft B we have it slightly altered to 

who, escaped from murderers, were entering a foreign city in carts and waggons 
(far less effective, surely) ; 

while another, a third, form of the phrase is simply 

entering in carts and waggons into the barriers; 

though there is, written on the ‘blank’ half-page of draft A, an addition 
which we may also note, namely 

hardly escaped from the fangs of Cannibals [with ‘knives of’ written in also above 
‘fangs’], after having been expelled from . . . [with ‘expelled’ at first written in 
alone after ‘cannibals’, and then scratched out, and altered to ‘after having been 
expelled’) ; 

finally the sentence appears as 

entering in carts and waggons into a City of strangers only known to them by an 
inveterate and permanent animosity to the Nation to which they belonged, 

the last part of which we may venture to think less satisfactory than the 
former expression 

a city only known to them by the fame of an old hereditary hostility. 


But it is not, of course, certain which actually was the final form that 
Burke adopted. 

The sentence, as a matter of fact, never reaches completion in these 
drafts, but the fullest form in which we have it is that which reads— 


To see thern, expelled from their fair domains and the mansions of peace and 
piety, with haggard and ghastly visages, full of dismay and horrors, starting at 
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every assemblage of men, recent from the hands of murderers, hardly thinking 
themselves yet escaped from the fangs of Cannibals, entering in carts and waggons 
into a City of strangers only known to them by an inveterate and permanent 
animosity to the Nation to which they belonged, and there the objects of com- 
passion to the humblest of a Rival and long hostile people. 


Burke then goes on to describe the new class of literary men that has 
arisen in his day; and here there are fewer corrections of an elaborate 
nature, though we may mention one or two points in his first sentence. 

In draft A this sentence starts: 


Amongst us there are squadrons, as with you there are legions, of writers . . . 


But the beginning of this is scratched out, and we find: 


There are squadrons amongst us, as with you there are legions, of writers . . . 


In draft B, however, we find an interesting indication of what was 

evidently the first form of the sentence, and from this we can see how 

great an improvement Burke was able to effect. For he first wrote— 
There are several amongst us... 


and then changed it to 


There are platoons amongst us... 


(‘several’ is crossed out, and ‘platoons’ written over the top); but finally 
he crossed out ‘platoons’ also, and wrote in ‘squadrons’. One may now 
quote the most important passages of the letter in full, in all their prolific 
confusion. 

Burke has given his Lordship’s letter to Madame la Marquise de Gaze, 
who wept at the English people giving their pennies to the refugees. 


... She burst (he writes) into a flood of tears on reading your account of the 
women of the suburbs whom you describe as meeting some of your venerable 
exiles at their entrance into London and, when the first effects of their astonish- 
ment at that uncouth spectacle were over, their crowding about them and, with 
all the tokens of a simple and genuine sympathy, emptying their pockets of their 
pence. These men who, expelled from fair possessions and the respectable man- 
sions of peace and piety [lost, and just escaped] enter’d in carts and waggons into 
a city only known to them by the fame of an old hereditary hostility . . . an astonish- 
ing and touching spectacle to see such men in such a situation, expelled from fair 
and ample possessions and the mansions of peace and piety, entering in carts and 
waggons into the barriers, after having been expelled from their fair domains and 
the mansions of peace and piety . . .. To see them expelled from their fair Domains 
and the mansions of peace and piety with haggard and ghastly visages, full of 
dismay and horrors, starting at every assemblage of men, recent from the hands 
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of murderers, hardly thinking themselves yet escaped from the fangs of Cannibals, 
entering in carts and waggons into a City of strangers only known to them by an 
inveterate and permanent animosity to the Nation to which they belonged, and 
there the objects of compassion to the humblest of a Rival and long hostile people. 

... There are squadrons amongst us, as with you there are legions, of writers. 
There are men who in the general donative [sic] vulgarity of letters, have snatched 
a portion, and who make the same use of them that banditti do of arms. Reading 
something, but reading superficially, reading without choice, under no direction, 
they become inflated with presumption . . . [and think they can interest mankind]. 

. .. This qualification when I first came into the world was extremely rare... . 


_ Now itis a sort of Magic at Cards. It is known; and men and women and children 


can doit. But that peculiar kind of [style was I think"] light, flippant, expedite style, 
fit for the use of the day, and which I do not mean to treat with entire contempt, 
was introduced and brought to its full perfection by the celebrated Dr. Hill... . 

Of late this corps of newspaper writers . . . proceed with abundance of dexterity 
and low craft. They cannot conceal the atrocious proceedings in France. To give 
the lie to the first declarations of nature without management, they know would 
not be borne. But they suffer this first fervour a little to cool. At first their voices 
are not wholly dissonant from the cries and clamours of Nature. They express some 
tame and languid disapprobation of the acts which they must describe. They 
leave the first fervours of humanity to cool a little. In a day or two they begin to 
palliate and apologise. [A passage is written in and struck out.] Then they grow 
bolder and put in a defence. Soon after they become very firm; they rise to pane- 
gyric; extolling as high heroism and profound policy those shocking acts of horrible 
tyranny which disgrace and outrage human nature. This progress I have observed 
in all their accounts. 


In the drafts for the latter portions of the above—the portions which 
we have not yet discussed here—there are, as in the first half, many minor 
corrections. Thus the passage which begins— 

But that peculiar kind of style was I think— 
is suddenly broken off (without being erased) and made longer; the phrase 

light, flippant, expedite style 
being substituted for 

peculiar kind of style. 

Again we have, in one version, 


To give the lie to the first declarations of nature without management, they 
know would not be borne.? But they suffer this first fervour a little to cool— 


1 This first form which the sentence was to 2 ‘They know would not be borne’ has 
have taken is left in the draft side by side with already been substituted for ‘they find would 
Burke’s ‘second thoughts’. be impossible’. 
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changed into 
At first their voices are not wholly dissonant from the cries and clamours of 


nature. They express some tame and languid disapprobation of the acts which 
they must describe. They leave the first fervours of humanity to cool a little. 


But on the whole this part is written with less elaborate correction than 
the first, and is interesting rather as a specimen of Burke’s style and 
thought than of his method. 

Of his method, however, perhaps enough has been said to show that 
it was an elaborate and an exceedingly painstaking one. Some of his 
corrections, even, seem unimportant; but they are all the more important 
to us for that reason—they show how infinite was Burke’s capacity for 
taking pains. 

It is true that the letter which we have been considering was written 
in the last period of Burke’s life; and it cannot therefore be taken to prove 
that he always wrote with such care in his younger days. Macaulay has 
_ in fact noted that, whereas most writers become simpler as they advance 
in age, Burke becomes more elaborate; and it may be that, as he became 
more elaborate, he became more painstaking. 

This is not proved. But, at least in its later phases, Burke’s style would 
seem eminently to exemplify that quality which Petronius found in 
Horace: the quality of curiosa felicitas—‘studied felicity of phrase’. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


To have two of Strindberg’s plays on in London at the same time is an interesting 
occurrence. For the most part, the London theatre pays very little attention to the 
great younger contemporary of Ibsen—very little, that is, in comparison with the 
just devotion that it shows to Ibsen himself. This is not, I think, because our 
associations with Swedish literature are less than our associations with Norwegian, 
but perhaps rather because the symbolism and expressionist technique upon which 
Ibsen entered only in his last phase (and that, in all but the last play, within 
strict limitations) is essential in many of Strindberg’s best-known plays and is 
inseparable from their conception of him in the minds of most of his English 
readers. Even so, the time has surely come for productions of The Dance of Death, 
The Bridal Crown, The Dream Play, and The Spook Sonata; and, if these prove too 
tough or too subtle a technique for the public appetite, there’ are Jong or short 
plays from the earlier groups written before the turn of the century that are still 
mainly naturalistic: The Father, Miss Fulie, Creditors, Pariah, The Stronger, Debit or 
Credit, There Are Crimes and Crimes. We do ourselves some wrong in our interpreta- 
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tion of subsequent European drama, in losing sight of this great master of 
psychology and innovator in technique, from whom much at which we now stare 
as a novelty is, in fact, derived. That is why it is good to see a beginning made in 
the production of the later plays (The Bridal Crown was written in 1900-1) as 
well as of the earlier group, from which we have already had The Father, Miss Julie, 
Pariah, and, I fancy, one or two others. 

Miss Julie is produced at the Westminster Theatre by Mr. Michael MacOwan 
in a new translation commissioned by the Anglo-Swedish Literary Society. It is 
a comparatively early play, going back to 1888 (and so contemporary with Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm, Lady from the Sea, and Hedda Gabler), and is only very slightly symbolic, 
the symbolism being at this stage of Strindberg’s development akin to the wider 
kind of imagery often used by the Elizabethan dramatists—imagery, that is, con- 
sisting of inset descriptions, dreams, tiny episodes (else irrelevant), and repetitions 
of themes. The dreams which Julie and John tell each other are direct and rather 
obvious symbols of their conditions and desires; the bell, the knife, and other details 
play a more complex part, being at once the natural accessories of the setting and 


the clues to certain fundamental qualities or preoccupations in the minds that — 


make the drama. 

This is, I think, a much more difficult play to handle than one might suppose. 
I have seen it produced once before—not so well as this. One thing was admirable 
in Mr. MacOwan’s rendering: the maintenance of the tension by means of cun- 
ning and imperceptible relaxations, which, without being noticeable slackenings 
of tempo or emotion, yet saved the audience from being numbed. For the horrify- 
ing effect of this play depends entirely on maintaining the balance of mood that 
Strindberg has so finely set up between his three characters: the matter-of-fact 
solidity of the two peasant servants who have their feet planted on the ground 
and the giddy insecurity of Julie, isolated from harmony with natural things and 
drawn down towards the earth on which they stand by an attraction made 
disastrous by her ingrained abnormality. Christine, who accepts (with the help 
of the consolations of Calvinism) the state into which she has been called, was 
excellently handled by Rosanna Seaborn. John, the peasant valet, a character 
that allows of variety in interpretation, became, in Mr. George Woodbridge’s 
really imaginative rendering, a complex between fundamental, decent reliableness 
and industry and the rising peasant’s pushful cynicism and half-servile resentment. 
No easy balance to contrive, but it kept him where, in the harmony of the play, 
he should be, half-way between Christine’s bovine stability and Julie’s insane 
oscillations. Julie’s is an almost impossible part for any but the few actresses 
experienced enough to handle it. Miss Ruth Lodge did extremely well with it, 
except for the highest-pitched moments, when she gave us a rendering rather like 
a mountain landscape with the peaks cut off. I incline to prefer an interpretation 
by which Julie’s mind swings through gradually widening orbits of hysteria and 
hallucination until, at the final exit with the knife, she reaches an insane, though 
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silent, exaltation. But this is not to cavil at the acting, much less at the production. 
At all points at which the dialogue flew from hand to hand, the emotion was 
admirably held. 

The play was preceded, in the Westminster triple bill, by a delicious little 
Schnitzler, The Farewell Supper, and succeeded by Barrie’s The Will—the three plays 
being, I think, very wisely grouped. 

The Will, itself an exquisite piece of technique, was worthily handled at every 
point and by every member of the cast. The bulk of the responsibility fell on 
Michael Denison and Stephen Murray who both gave convincing and rather 
moving portraits of the two men meeting three times at intervals of fifteen or 
twenty years. But the characters who had less to do did it no less well. The grip 
and bitterness of the little play came over unflawed and the technical device by 
which Barrie picks up in the third act and significantly regroups the episodes and 
phrasing of the first, was, in such skilful hands, a sheer delight to listen to. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
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Short Stories of To-day. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


We take this opportunity to draw the attention of our readers to the above 
book issued under the auspices of the Association. The following authors contribute 
to the volume: Stella Benson, John Galsworthy, Richard Hughes, Montague 
James, Somerset Maugham, Leonard Merrick, Naomi Mitchison, Geoffrey Moss, 
Frank O’Connor, ‘Saki’, Dorothy Sayers, Hugh Walpole, H. G. Wells. The 
stories are intended to be characteristic of their writers, and representative of the 
modern short-story technique. The collection covers approximately the same 
period as is covered by the three volumes of Poems of To-day: viz. 1915-38. Though 
the book is addressed to the general reader the stories have been chosen with a 
regard to the use of the book in Schools. 


The New Testament translated by William Tyndale. A reprint of the Edition 
of 1534. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


It was a happy suggestion of Mr. Isaac Foot’s that the four hundredth anniversary 
of Tyndale’s martyrdom should be commemorated by a reprint of his translation 
of the New Testament. The Council of the Royal Society of Literature, acting 
on the suggestion, readily undertook the preparation of the book, entrusting the 
editorship to Mr. Hardy Wallis, who is one of the Society’s Fellows and its 
Honorary Librarian, and the printing to the Cambridge University Press. 

This, briefly, is the origin of this book—beautifully produced by the Cambridge 
Press, and an example of fine and careful scholarship on the part of the Editor. 
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Though the book appears two years after the four hundredth anniversary of 
Tyndale’s death, it coincides hardly less aptly with the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the setting up of the Bible in the Parish Churches. 
Mr. Isaac Foot’s original suggestion was that the Testament of 1525 and the revised 
Testament of 1534 should be printed in parallel columns. Such a publication, 
however, would have been of unwieldy size, and, moreover, the variations between 
the two versions are hardly sufficient to justify the printing of both texts in full. 
It was therefore decided to make a reprint of the 1534 edition, and to print at the 
base of the page the variants of the edition of 1525. As all the variants are num- 
bered according to their linear position in the 1534 text, it is easy to compare the 
two versions where they differ. 

The reprint is made from the original copy belonging to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

It is strange that we had to wait until the latter end of the nineteenth century 
for a true appreciation of Tyndale’s greatness. Is it fanciful to think that it was 
an inherited prejudice on the part of institutional authority that made the divines 
of the Established Church neglect him all through the eighteenth century? We 
know that contemporary authority attacked him because his translation showed 
disregard for ‘Ecclesiastical terms’—substituting ‘congregation’ for Church, ‘Elder’ 
for priest, &c.—and that Sir Thomas More and others characterized his transla- 
tion as ignorant, unchristian, and heretical on these grounds. Or was it just the 
lethargy of the Church of that time? 

But now full amends have been made for the long oblivion in which he was left— 
by the biography of Demaus, the systematic and scholarly researches of Francis 
Fry, the activities of the Parker Society, and above all by that classic—Westcott’s 
History of the English Bible, which devotes almost a quarter of its contents to 
Tyndale’s life, and the manner and quality of his work. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, in his admirable introduction, draws our attention especially to 
Westcott’s testimony to Tyndale’s independence and accuracy as a translator, and 
to his genius for revision—the latter perhaps only paralleled occasionally by 
Wordsworth’s, which Professor Ernest de Selincourt’s edition of the Prelude has 
brought to our knowledge. How fascinating it is with the aid of this edition, 
which makes the pursuit so easy, to note how often Tyndale has improved on his 
earlier version—not only by closer adherence to the Greek, with which, as the 
title-page claims, the revised Edition of 1534 has been ‘dylygently corrected and 
compared’, but by a curiosa felicitas in the choice of words, which is enshrined in 
countless phrases that live upon the lips of men. It is as though Tyndale knew that 
he was ‘laying great bases for eternity’, and had in his mind more than a desire to 
reach ‘the boy that driveth the plough’. 

And indeed, apart from deeper considerations, who can compute the influence 
of his translation on English letters? ‘Every word of the scripture familiar to my 
ear in habitual music, it was not possible for me, even in the foolishest time of 
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youth, to write entirely superficial and formal English’ is Ruskin’s acknowledge- 
ment of his debt. 

In an age which seems primarily engrossed in its mechanical triumphs, it is 
perhaps well to turn the mind back to the sixteenth century ‘when Greece had 
risen from the grave with the New Testament in her hand’, and Erasmus was there 
to edit and translate into Latin for the learned and Tyndale into the vernacular 
for the simple, in response to mystic needs in mens’ hearts, that were concerned 
not so much with the finite and the tangible as with their ‘celestial birthright’. 
The massive cenotaph that stands on the most southern ridge of the Cotswolds 
above the little village of Nibley, which, by a tradition, now discredited, was 
reputed his birthplace, commemorates William Tyndale. 

But perhaps the man ‘who more than any other gave its characteristic shape 
to the English Bible’ would have been more gratified by this scholarly and beauti- 
fully executed book, as being a more intimate memorial of the work for which he 
lived and died. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A Biographical Study. By E. K. CHAmBeErs. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 18s. net. 


Sir Edmund Chambers, in his Preface to his impressive volume, explains that he, 
like his predecessor in the same field, James Dykes Campbell, has confined him- 
self, in the main, to narrative; not wishing ‘to break the continuity of the book by 
any attempt at a detailed appreciation of Coleridge’s poetry, or of his Shakespearian 
criticism, or of his contribution to aesthetic theory, or of his political development, 
or of his final endeavour to provide a metaphysical basis for Trinitarian Chris- 
tianity’. In a word, Sir Edmund has elected to deal with events, rather than with 
ideas: and, within the limits he has set himself, he has produced a biography that 
is a masterpiece of concise narrative in which the facts of Coleridge’s day-to-day 
existence are assembled in strict chronological order, a compact and coherent 
story with the minimum of comment. 

Such a work, carried through with an unflagging assiduity, undeniably serves 
a utilitarian purpose: and Sir Edmund’s biography, because he has been able to 
draw on material unavailable to Dykes Campbell, should undoubtedly establish 
itself as a standard work of reference for students: nevertheless, it is questionable 
whether a biography of such a man as Coleridge, so deliberately restricted in its 
scope, can claim to give any adequate presentation of his personality. With 
Coleridge, ideas were always of more importance than facts; and his real life was 
lived rather in the regions of poetic ecstasy and of transcendental speculation than 
in the everyday world of disconcerting actuality and of, spiritually, irrelevant 
accident. Coleridge, admittedly, was no adept in the difficult business of living; 
and if we dwell too exclusively on his painfully unsatisfactory conduct of his worldly 
affairs and his personal relationships we are liable to stress unduly his lamentable 
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weaknesses, his pathetic shufflings, and pitiful compromises; and so produce a 
distorted and unfaithful portrait. It is curious that, in a retrospective appraise- 
ment, the Lake Poets, as individuals, should appear to have been so singularly 
lacking in personal charm: and yet, to his contemporaries, Coleridge, at least, 
would seem to have been something of a spell-binder: we have many witnesses, 
not only to the amiability of his disposition, but also to the potency of the fascina- 
tion he exerted over those with whom he came into contact—when he soliloquized, 
they like the frustrated Wedding Guest, hypnotized by the Ancient Mariner, 
‘could not choose but hear’—and few men can have had such a succession of un- 
selfishly devoted disciples. But to us, debarred by the lapse of time from receiving 
his immediate friendly advances, or of listening to the persuasive tones of his 
voice, this personal magnetism has lost some of its potency; and it is difficult for us 
to conceive of him as a wholly sympathetic character. For all his eloquence, the 
unctuous effusiveness, the almost Chadband-like smugness, which pervades much 
of his recorded utterance is peculiarly distasteful: and the sycophantic snobbish- 
ness, so nakedly displayed in his approaches to Lord Byron—the stress being on the 
title—is especially nauseating. I should hesitate to accuse so incalculable a nature 
of deliberate and time-serving insincerity: but, even if we grant that there be such 
a thing as momentary sincerity, we must admit that, at least, Coleridge was a per- 
sistent and incurable self-deceiver. Such characteristics naturally tend to alienate 
sympathy: and, although Sir Edmund is studiously sparing in comment, neverthe- 
less his bias is sufficiently revealed by the parenthetic ‘of course’, inserted whenever 
he is obliged to record Coleridge’s failure to fulfil a pressing obligation. You feel, 
throughout, his biographer’s instinctive dislike of this moral philosopher who so 
unblushingly evaded his own actual responsibilities; that the integrity of the 
scholar’s orderly mind is revolted by the disorderly confusion of Coleridge’s whole 
existence. The truth is that Coleridge’s life, of all men’s, does not lend itself to so 
summary a treatment: and I hardly think Sir Edmund makes sufficient allowance 
for the consideration that Coleridge’s disabilities, when he was called upon to 
engage in mundane affairs, were inseparable from the nature of his genius. 
Coleridge’s mind habitually ranged over vast prospects; his eyes were set on dis- 
tant horizons: so it was small wonder that he was constantly stumbling and trip- 
ping over immediate, but, to him, unimportant, obstacles. But now that Sir 
Edmund has so admirably arranged the facts of Coleridge’s inconsequent existence, 
I hope he will turn his attention to the task of tidying up his ideas. Coleridge’s 
genius expressed itself intermittently in dazzlingly illuminating flashes: he had 
little or no power of literary construction: and, for the common reader, notoriously 
impatient of long-windedness, his ideas badly need rescuing from a baffling welter 
of subsidiary clauses. Sir Edmund, with his trained sense of logical form, would 
seem just the person to perform such a service. 

And yet, withal, valuable as are Coleridge’s ideas, I, personally, would be 
willing to sacrifice all his metaphysical and transcendental speculations in exchange 
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for another poem or two of the etherial nature of The Ancient Mariner or of Kubla 
Khan. Surely the disaster of Coleridge’s life lay not so much in the accidents 
of his Micawber-like misconduct of his temporal affairs as in the tragedy of 
the transmutation of the singing Ariel into a prosing Prospero. But then, to my 
mind, a single poet is of more account than a whole pontification of philosophers: 
and Coleridge himself was only too poignantly aware that, in this transmogrifica- 
tion of the Poet of the Quantocks into the Sage of Highgate, destiny had played 
him a shabby trick. His transcendental speculations were indeed something in the 
nature of a spiritual opium to drug into insensibility the gnawing sense of the 
loss of his creative powers, as he, himself, has confessed in that heartbreaking 
passage: 

For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient all I can; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal, 

From my own nature, all the natural man; 

This is my sole resource, my only plan; 

Till that, which suits a part, infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown a habit of the soul. 

WILFRID GIBSON 


This Modern Age. By F. C. Haprotp. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


This is in bulk, contents, and general style, a remarkable little book. It is indeed 
a shining example of the fact that very often the tersest volume and the shortest 
phrase may contain the most matter. Here we have in just over three hundred 
pages an account of the development of life—especially of English life—from the 
Medieval Manor down to the absorption of Austria by Germany only the other 
day. It is a marvellous feat, made all the more impressive by the numerous and 
really illustrative drawings by Messrs. Lailey Newell and O’Neill East. There are 
nearly three-score of these, and, being for the most part invented by the author 
himself, they always illuminate what he says and make the impression more 
permanent. Broadly speaking one might say that about half the book gives the 
foundations of our political system and the remaining half the author’s view of 
how things have been altered by the Great War and its sequel. On the whole he 
inclines to a cheerful view. He makes very prominent the various agencies which 
have superficially brought the world together—the radio, the cinema, and various 
forms of transport. He dwells less on the dividing passions beneath and the 
dangers and lacunae which seem to be spreading amongst the nations, and make 
our own age a time of jeopardy and unrest, compared, let us say, with the middle 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. It is probably right to present as cheerful and attractive 
a view as one can of the world into which the young are now entering. Mr. 
Happold certainly does this with goodwill and he is particular to point out the 
bright side of all the dictatorial régimes. 

Another praiseworthy feature is the concluding three chapters in which he very 
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briefly recalls his young readers’ attention to fundamentals—the need of beauty and 
of interest in spiritual things. The last words of the book are: ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ One is glad to see them 
there, and one knows that Mr. Happold is a man who has these things in his 
heart as well as on the tip of his pen. 

But this reviewer gets a certain critical impression from several points in the 
latter part of the book which it would be dishonest to conceal. It may be said 
broadly that the author in his laudable intention to be perfectly impartial often 
does not say what may fairly be said in favour of his own country. The Great War, 
for instance, is treated very much as a matter of six on one side and half a dozen on 
‘the other. Nothing is said of the desperate efforts of Viscount Grey to preserve the 
peace, and the Treaty of Versailles is described as a ‘vindictive peace’. Nothing 
is said of the strong disapproval of the Ruhr Policy by Great Britain, or of the 
horrors by which the new Russian experiment was introduced. The two monstrous 
evils which disfigure the new régime in Germany and Italy are barely touched 
on, though it is surely due to them more than to anything else that we are now 
in such a perilous and inhuman state in the world. The first had hardly developed 
to the full when Mr. Happold wrote, viz. the crime of stripping bare and expelling 
from Germany all the so-called ‘non-Aryans’ in the population. This monstrous 
racial fable should surely have found a place even in a short summary. And the 
other evil, more universal and insidious, though not leaving its mark in actual 
bloodshed and starvation, viz. the persistent stirring-up of national hatred by a 
servile and unscrupulous press. The Jewish question with its long-drawn-out 
settlement of Palestine would doubtless have received fuller treatment had the 
book been written a little later. 

On the whole it is a brilliant achievement and full of information attractively 
expounded. But, though one should be above all things fair to other nations, it is 
not unfair in an English book—especially for the young—to say clearly and strongly 
what may be justly said for one’s own country. 

F. S. MARVIN 


Geschichte der englischen Literatur von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. By 
WALTER ScHIRMER. Halle, Niemeyer, 1937. Pp. viit+679. RM. 20. 


Professor Schirmer, who since 1932 has occupied the Chair of English Philology 
in the University of Berlin, successively held before him by Julius Zupitza, Alois 
Brandl, and Wilhelm Dibelius, is well known as an indefatigable worker in the 
field of English literature, more particularly of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. His new work fills one with admiration for his wide reading, 
accurate scholarship, and pedagogic skill. He divides the history of English litera- 
ture into five periods: (I) The Germanic (Anglo-Saxon) age, (II) The Middle 
Ages (from the Conquest to Chaucer), (III) The Renaissance (1400-1650), 
(IV) Baroque and Classicism (the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), (V) 
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Romanticism and Realism (the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth), and before dealing in detail with each of these periods he describes its 
general social and political character. Few will quarrel with Professor Schirmer’s 
distribution of the available space to his five periods, allowing 42 pages to Old 
English literature, 107 to Middle English, 130 to the Renaissance, 160 to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 135 to the nineteenth century and our 
own times, and most will agree that he shows a fine sense of proportion in his 
allotment of space to individual authors. To Chaucer, for instance, he gives over 
seven pages while he dismisses Lydgate with less than two; to Shakespeare he 
devotes more than twenty pages but barely five to Ben Jonson; Milton receives 
eleven pages, Pope not quite seven, Byron four, and Shelley five. Professor Schir- 
mer has a remarkable gift of characterizing an author or a work with a few 
pregnant and graphic words. His judgement is sane and well balanced, undis- 
turbed by personal prejudices. While stating and giving due weight to the opinions 
of other critics he fearlessly expresses his own views, often supporting them with 
well-considered arguments. His chapter on Shakespeare is among the best in the 
book. He carefully examines the chronology and technique of Shakespeare’s 
plays, indicates their sources, and analyses the characters with great insight and 
sympathy. He entirely ignores the Bacon theory, and is careful not to commit 
himself to any decided view as to the authenticity of the Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
though he considers it highly probable that Shakespeare had at least a hand in the 
writing of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Sir Thomas More, and The Two Noble Kins- 
men. Professor Schirmer’s admiration for Milton is not unqualified, and he ranks 
Hazlitt as a critic above Lamb, whom he also considers inferior to A. W. Schlegel. 
He grows warm when speaking of Keats but hardly does justice to Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. He is somewhat hard on Tennyson and Browning, and predicts 
that Shaw’s plays, in spite of their present great popularity both in this country 
and in Germany, will not survive long. Among living writers he gives prominence 
(next to Shaw) to H. G. Wells, John Masefield, Compton Mackenzie, and Hugh 
Walpole. Though the dictum that ‘foreign opinion is an anticipation of the verdict 
of posterity’ is a very disputable one, it is always interesting to hear the foreigner’s 
point of view, and one could wish that Professor Schirmer would be a little less 
detached and at times let himself go a little more—that he would tell us for instance 
what exactly it was in Byron that captivated the German mind for generations 
since Goethe. 

Not the least valuable part of Professor Schirmer’s book is the Bibliography, 
covering sixty pages. It is up to date, the publications included have been selected 
with great care, and in many cases their special character and relative value are 
indicated. It is pleasant to see the Annual Bibliography of the M.H.R.A. described 
as unentbehrlich (indispensable). Though we are not told so (there is no preface) 
Professor Schirmer’s book is obviously intended to meet the needs of German 
university students, but it should also prove useful to our undergraduates who 
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possess a reading knowledge of German. Professor Schirmer writes in a clear, 
crisp style, avoiding long-winded sentences; the printing is good and the type 
(mercifully!) roman. 

H. G. FIEDLER 


Try Anything Twice. Essays and Sketches by JAN STRUTHER. Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Nobody but ‘Jan’ of Punch—unless possibly it were Mrs. Miniver of The Times— 
could have written these intimate trivialities of everyday life. They must not all 
be read at once: this is essentially a book to be kept at the bedside, not to woo 
sleep, but for that lamp-lit half-hour before the evening meal, when the bed- 
spread gets so unaccountably crumpled. It is a book for tired people, a refreshing 
book, made up in small doses with intriguing labels: ‘He Who Got Slapped’, 
‘Dragons and Duchesses’, “The Passionate Poker-Player’, ‘Cut Out the Stars’, 
‘All Oak Diners Have Figured Tops’... . 

There is nothing in it outside everyday experience, except for two or three 
excursions abroad; children, gardens, visits to the shops, the registry, and the 
photographer, drives in the car, household repairs, and half-term holidays... even 
the view from a Sussex window makes an essay worthy of Elia. Things one has 
always known, but never been able to express, are in this book: ‘Sheep: awful 
reminders of what eventually happens to charm without character’; ‘Gardening 
. .. a means by which you can attain many valuable hours of solitude without 
being thought unsociable’; ‘Slender jets of lark-song, each with a small brown 
bird bobbing like a ball on the top’; ‘Dew, although it sounds more romantic than 
rain, is every bit as wet’; and there are surprise endings, such as that to the essay 
on ‘Children’s Gardens’, when the children choose packets of seeds at Woolworth’s 
‘while you, standing behind them, enjoy for the thousandth time the incomparable 
contour and texture of the backs of their necks’. 

One might liken this book to a bunch of flowers—field-flowers, for the most part, 
daisies, speedwell, and buttercups, with an exotic or two thrown in; or to a string 
of beads, not uniform, but deliciously jumbled—turquoise and jade and raw 
amethyst and cornelian, with pearls between, and cairngorms not forgotten; or to 
a box of chocolates with thrilling unexpected centres in which liqueurs and gingers 
lurk among the creams. 

Jan is the perfect painter in miniature, leaving tiny pictures of the nineteen- 
thirties for posterity. Humour is there in plenty, and wit and satire, a keen apprecia- 
tion of beauty, an impeccable verbal style, and an overflowing human sympathy. 
To describe the flavour of these essays is as impossible as to describe the bouquet 
of a choice wine: one sip will set up a craving in the reader, and here is such 
a sip: 

A very young mother, accompanied by a very small tadpole, is ordering name-tapes 
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for his first school outfit. The assistant has just handed her a sample-card, and she is 
running her eye critically down the two columns of assorted celebrities whose names are 
so skilfully used to lend interest and piquancy to the various styles of type. J. P. Morgan 
is there, in square green block capitals; Gracie Fields in sloping black ones; Jack Hulbert 
in heliotrope roman; Baden-Powell in bold blue sanserif; Arnold Bennett (rather 
surprisingly) in ecclesiastical Gothic; and lan Hay in what I can only describe as yellow 
rococo. But the young mother, well aware that she must on no account choose anything 
unconventional, puts her finger on No. 4—Mary Pickford, in a neat copybook script. 
‘We'll have that one, please,’ she says to the assistant, and immediately becomes aware 
that something is wrong with her tadpole. His face is crimson with mortification; he 
seems about to burst. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, darling?’ she asks, bewildered. 

‘Surely, Mother,’ he protests with the dignity born of utter despair, ‘it would be better 
if I had my own name?” 

C. B. 


Some Studies in the Modern Novel. By Dorotuy M. Hoare. Chatto & 
Windus. 55. 


Miss Dorothy Hoare has done what she could to hide an uncommonly interest- 
ing book under a colourless and even misleading title. I hope nobody will be 
discouraged by it, for these essays are much brighter than they sound. They are not 
nearly so much concerned with the formal structure of the fiction of our day as with 
the faith, the personal attitude, or what Henry James would have called the ‘general 
ideas’, of nine significant novelists. The quest of those ideas and attitudes has 
evidently been a fascinating adventure for Miss Hoare and she makes it a lively 
one for her readers. Whether they will endorse her findings in every case must 
depend on their own susceptibilities and their own personal views about man and 
the universe. There are people who interpret every belief in terms of frustration. 
These critics will be unlikely to agree with Miss Hoare, who has decided to trust 
her authors instead of discrediting their testimony by Freudian analyses. What 
she appears to have done is to read her novelists with an attentive eye and a sus- 
pended judgement until at a certain moment she becomes sharply aware that a 
clue has been put into her hand. Once she has grasped the clue, she holds it 
tightly clasped while she forges ahead through the maze of plots and characters 
and situations which make up the published works of her subjects. For a sensitive 
and dispassionate critic this is likely to be the best available way of finding out 
what authors believe to be true and valuable. 

Guided by her clues, Miss Hoare lays bare the figures in the various carpets under 
discussion. In Henry James’s piled-up elaborations she finds repeated again and 
again the triumph of disinterested renunciation; in Virginia Woolf’s novels the 
triumph of life, most effectively radiant in To the Lighthouse, where ‘life flows 
through the book like light through a web, illuminating people and their relation- 
ships’. (I am sorry that Miss Hoare has not included The Years in the Woolf series, 
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for life recovers there much of the glory temporarily submerged by The Waves.) 
Hardy’s ironic attitude struck out of pity and bitter indignation is an easy find, and 
Conrad’s inescapable values of loyalty and courage have never been concealed, 
but not all the key patterns are so simple or so dominant. One of Miss Hoare’s 
best chapters traces E. M. Forster’s successive attempts to trust substitutes for 
religious sanctions. Another lucidly dissects the muddled tangle of beliefs struggling 
through the novels of D. H. Lawrence. The short note on Katherine Mansfield 
at the end is particularly useful because it places this writer, whose promise was 
broken at the very point of a new realization, in her place among the rare artists 
able to comprehend alien personalities. This is the gift of saints rather than 
novelists, who usually write about pieces of themselves moving among companions 
seen subjectively. The fact that Katherine Mansfield was deliberately undergoing 
a severe purifying discipline for several months before she died gains a new 
significance from Miss Hoare’s penetrating note on her work. 
THEODORA BOSANQUET 


The Maid’s Song and other poems. By Puytuis HarTNoLL. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 


A poem at the end of this book is called On Reading my Contemporaries: 


When I read their verse, I am ashamed of myself, 
Ashamed of the well-worn phrase, the trite conceit, 
Of the dainty wrappings of my cheap sentiment, 
Like a tinsel-tied Woolworth toy. 


I would rather be sparse and keen, 

Incisive as the surgeon’s knife, 

With a mind free from all prejudices, all inhibitions, 
Ready for the impact of a machine-driven world. 

But I know that I cannot be, 

I am left over from the last generation, out-distanced. 
So I walk sedately the well-trodden paths, 

Seeing more easily the flower on the dust-heap 

Than the weed in the flower-bed. 


So the poet forestalls criticism, and partly answers it. Her poetry generally says 
the appropriate and expected thing in the appropriate and expected way; and 
within these limits is accomplished and successful. The poet cannot be accused of 
self-deception or pretentiousness. She dedicates her book to the Old Vic Company, 
and many of the poems are addressed to individual actors. These poetic com- 
pliments are always skilful and sometimes moving. In the ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ 
the weaknesses which she herself acknowledges are more evident: well-worn poeti- 
cisms, sentiment, and vagueness. 
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Stony Ground. By EtspELt Tucker. Macmillan. 45. 6d. 


These verses by a new poet are extremely interesting. They are religious satires, 
holding up to scorn the betrayal of Christianity by the Christians: 
After all, you must be used to it. 
I mean, after all you have been through, 
mockings, scourgings, foul abuse, 
betrayal, desertion, 
crucifixion in the sight of your mother, 
a broken heart—they say 
(tho’ that may be one of these picturesque interpolations) 
our delicate patronage 
should not be hard to bear. 


In some of the poems the point is not sharp enough or is not felt to be of sufficient 
importance. But in general the satire is hard-hitting and effective; it is sometimes 
hilarious, as in Conversion without Tears: 

Come! be a sport. 

Confess what you’ve done 

and I’ll confess what I’ve done. 

Why, that’s nothing! 

I’ve done that seven times over 

but am I a bit discouraged? 

Not a bit! 


—and sometimes even terrible. The author’s satiric power cannot be doubted. 
What seems to be lacking is poetic power. She writes mainly in free verse, of a 
kind which may fairly be called prosaic. But satiric poetry should be no less 
poetic than satiric; and at present this poetic weakness appears to prevent her 
from making full use of her satiric strength. 


The Trek. A Poem. By Francis Cargy SLATER. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Slater tells the story of the Voortrekkers in rhymed ten-syllable verse, 
interspersed with lyrics. The story itself is a gift to any poet. The gift which Mr. 
Slater brings to it is the gift of vivid imagery; a gift shown in his description of 
natural events—dawn, sunset, thunder, rain—rather than in his description of 
human events and human character. His character sketches of the Voortrekker 
leaders are not memorable; his descriptions of battles are not dramatic; and his 
moralizing is too often mild and facetious. At the end of the poem what remains 
in the reader’s mind is 

the grim Karroo— 
Ringed and roofed with blue and blue— 


the dawns when 
Koppies that had been merged in marble night, 
Carved from that formless buik by cunning light 
Took shape around them. 
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the endless jolting onwards of the wagons, the darkness when 
veld-fires slash the fur of night 


or the long drought broken at last: 
tautened thongs of rain 
Tether to heaven the avid, drinking plain. 


Such imagery shows a poet of considerable force. 


Full Circle. Poems by Carta Lanyon Lanyon. Oxford: Shakespeare 
Head Press. 45. 6d. 


These poems have behind them a weight of feeling and are technically 
accomplished; but the total effect of the book is one of vagueness. The long 
title-poem is a meditation, partly in the form of a conversation between two 
lovers in a future age, on the truth that 

Progress is not an upward flight 
But an absolute circle. 
There are some lines which show the poet’s strength: 
But huge endurance in a wrong field 
And the essential courage at the core. 
and the lovers have some interesting things to say. But the conclusion, that 
the first question is the last question 


is not made to seem worth the journey we have taken to reach it. The rest of the 
book contains shorter lyrics. One of these ends with the lines: 

Who are armed with words against destruction, 

Who are armed with words, 

Have summer in some far firelight, 

And over snows the note of long flown birds. 


This is an admirable description of the use which is made of words in many of 
these poems. They are used as an armour against reality, a method of deliberate 
dreaming. 

RUTH BAILEY 


Walt Whitman’s Pose. By EstHER SHEPHARD. Harrap. 15s. 


‘Tell him I have not taken the trouble to read his verses on Walt Whitman 
because I think Whitman is an old humbug,’ said Francis Turner Palgrave to a 
friend who had submitted his son’s poems to him for an opinion. 

Palgrave was expressing his view of Whitman as a poet not as a man, and, in- 
cidentally, one wonders whether he knew that Tennyson showed a ready admira- 
tion for Whitman’s poetry—an admiration that was returned in full measure by 
Whitman, who always referred to Tennyson as ‘the boss’. In thisinteresting book the 
writer seems mainly concerned with tracing and exposing the element of humbug 
in Walt Whitman both as poet and man. Undoubtedly the author has made a 
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discovery in proving beyond question that Whitman had steeped himself (through 
translations) in some of the writings of George Sand, and appeared to be at con- 
siderable pains to keep this intimacy to himself. Indeed, on one occasion, when 
asked to contribute an article on the influence of novels on individual lives, the 
request seems to have thrown him into a state of great agitation (p. 270), as 
though he had been asked to pluck out the heart of his mystery. 

As the writer concentrates more and more closely on the passages in George 
Sand’s novels which she believes account for the transformation of Whitman from 
a conventional journalist and poetaster into the poet of the Leaves of Grass, she 
becomes more and more convinced that Whitman has no claims to authentic 
power or original quality—all about him is derivate and artificial. “The source 
of Leaves of Grass is, in spite of Whitman’s protestations to the contrary, in the 
fragment of a book, the epilogue of a French novel. The novel is the Countess of 
Rudolstadt by George Sand.’ Again later on Mrs. Shephard refers explicitly to a 
passage from the midst of the speech of the poet (the wandering poet of man) 
in this novel, which ‘becomes the incontrovertible proof that Whitman’s sweep of 
vision and many of his supposedly original ideas, for which he has been given 
the greatest credit, are not original but derivative’. 

We cannot find that the passage is specifically quoted by Mrs. Shephard, but 
as her book incorporates a reprint of the part of the translation of the Countess of 
Rudolstadt (published at Boston, 1847) which contains the poet’s speech the curious 
reader can choose for himself the passages that seem most helpful to Mrs. Shep- 
hard’s case. The present reviewer would pick out these words: ‘Am I not man? 
Why should I not say what human nature demands, and what it will consequently 
realise? Yes, I am man; therefore I can say what man wishes, and what he will 
effect. I am man, and am in connexion with the humanity of my time.’ 

In the course of her relentless detective work Mrs. Shephard finds also the in- 
fluence of George Sand’s Spiridion in the Song of Myself and in Sea Shore Fancies 
(from Specimen Days in America), and in Whitman’s predelictions for certain French 
words. And further to emphasize that Whitman is derivative through and through, 
she reminds us that the poet in The Countess of Rudolstadt was dressed as a labourer, 
so Whitman had to discard his office clothes and dress as a carpenter, when the 
new tide of inspiration came upon him. 

But to what does it all amount? Dr. Johnson, who had little respect for Swift 
as a writer, said of Gulliver's Travels ‘when you have thought of big men and 
little men it is very easy to do all the rest’. The answer to this shallow remark, 
which made Boswell ‘wonder’, is that it was very easy because Swift was Swift, and 
we can apply it to the case of Whitman. George Sand only released the democratic 
message he was conditioned to give, because he was Walt Whitman, and if he felt 
better able to give it, dressed for the part, there is nothing strange in this. Macbeth 
in modern dress was doomed to failure. Faith, it has been said, lives by forms, and, 
it might be added, not the least part of faith by uniforms. 
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But, to do her justice, Mrs. Shephard admits that Whitman has contributed 
to the store of poetry in a few unforgettable poems that owe nothing to George 
Sand or any other literary source, and, for the present writer it is enough that 
Whitman wrote Out of the cradle endlessly rocking—one of the most beautiful poems of 
love and death in the world. Whether when ‘chanting the song of simple enumera- 
tion’, or flouting reticences approved by finer taste, or flinging off crude and random 
criticisms of life, questionable to profounder thought, or indulging and exalting 
spontaneity to the point of recording everything and anything that floats through 
his consciousness, and so being partly responsible for the flood of nonsense sub- 
sequently let loose under the name of poetry, and from which we are still suffering 
—whether in all this he is more charlatan than poet is another question, and one 


~ not answered by this book. Admittedly there is something paradoxical about Whit- 


man, and yet, through all the welter and confusion, we are conscious of the motion 
and the spirit of the poet—‘a presence which is not to be put by’. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Hither and Thither. A Pot-Pourri of Literary Fancy. By Emiry Taytor. 
Heffer, Cambridge. 45. 6d. 


Hither and Thither is a volume of essays written under the influence of old- 
fashioned writers of the craft. At any rate, their general style is reminiscent of 
something that is now rather out of date. They are precise and studied in form, 
the personality of the author is carefully squeezed into the background, and they 
are crowded with quotations and odd scraps of knowledge and out-of-the-way 
learning. Miss Taylor takes such a subject as ‘candles’, ‘cheese’, ‘almshouses’, 
‘attics’, ‘the West’, ‘fabulous creatures’, and then packs into it all the available 
knowledge which she can make hang together. But the diction is somewhat 
lacking in colour and vividness and originality of phrase (she has not yet got 
beyond the experimental into the creative stage) and perhaps too much has 
been sacrificed to primness and sedate ease of style, so that many of her pieces 
read rather like model essays for the class-room. But if there is no great original 
quality in these Essays as writings, they reveal a mind with a wide range of 
sympathy, interests, and knowledge. 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. The Macmillan Co., New York. 12s. 6d. 


This dictionary is easy to use because all the various items of its contents are 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

These contents include biographical, geographical, sytielnajenl, and other 
information, so that it may claim to be an Encyclopaedia as well as a Dictionary. 
As a Dictionary it is brought well up to date by the inclusion of the many words 
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and terms that the progress of Science and Invention have added to the English 
language. It is clearly printed, the matter on each page is admirably arranged, 
and it is well and strongly bound. Its decided American bias, however, will, one 
feels, impair its usefulness and value in this country. 

This bias, partly exemplified by the priority given to American ways of spelling 
and the omission of many words with literary, historical, or autochthonous associa- 
tions that an Englishman would expect to find in a Dictionary of these dimensions, 
is especially noticeable in the biographical information. 

Here countless Americans, representing almost every sphere of human activity, 
but without great distinction in any, are included to the exclusion of names 
rightly famous throughout Europe and in England. One example (but the ex- 
amples could be multiplied almost indefinitely) may be given to illustrate what is 
meant. Under the name Black two Americans are given, but the world-famous 
chemist Joseph Black is omitted. Perhaps the issue of an English edition, in which 
this transatlantic bias has been redressed, might be considered, and, incidentally, 
such an inaccuracy as—Vesuvius—only active European volcano—be corrected. 


Our Changing Times. Nelson. In Basic English under the direction of 
C. K. OcpEn: 


How Men have kept Their Records. By MicHAEL LIPMAN. IS. 
Wires round the Earth. By VELMA Stout. 1s. 
To Far Cathay—Stories of Marco Polo. By C. Bac ey, Jr. 1s. 


The case for Basic English as a means whereby the foreigner can achieve his 
limited purpose of understanding and making himself understood was well stated 
by Mr. B. Ifor Evans in the last issue of English. Our Changing Times, however, is 
a series of readers intended not for foreigners but for English children, and must 
therefore be considered from a rather different standpoint. 

At first sight such a series seems to be of unquestionable value. It is designed 
to be ‘a guide to the inventions by which our way of living has been changed, the 
discoveries by which the earth has been made smaller, and the sciences by which 
the organization of society and the arts of peace have been made possible’. The 
use of Basic English throughout ensures that any child possessing the necessary 
vocabulary of 850 words must understand; if any extraneous word is introduced 
it makes its first appearance between inverted commas and is not repeated until 
its meaning has been explained. 

There are disadvantages, however. The child will be puzzled to find, in To Far 
Cathay, for instance, simple words like ‘lion’, ‘bear’, ‘fig’, and ‘melon’ printed in 
italics and listed at the end as ‘special words’. Moreover, to children who will 
later on be encouraged to range over the whole varied field of English Literature, 
the habit of reading Basic English may be liable to retard the development of a 
sense of style. 
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An English Playbook for Young Actors. By THONALD Houuanp. G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd. as. 


Lector Readings, Third Series. Edited by E. Lucia Turnsutt. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 15. 6d. 


Teachers of English have long recognized that children need not wait until they 
are able to appreciate Shakespeare before taking an active part in class-room drama, 
and new material for the reading and acting of plays in class is always welcome. 

The English Playbook is an excellent collection of short plays for boys and girls 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen. They are set in a background of history, 
and contain action and adventure enough to ensure their popularity among young 
actors. They are, moreover, well constructed and simply written. 

Lector Readings provides dramatic settings from lively historical scenes and folk 
tales, together with extracts from writers such as Kenneth Grahame and Rudyard 
Kipling. The creation of atmosphere in the historical adaptations is perhaps made 
to depend too much upon high-sounding language and strange appellatives. 


A Middle School English Course. By FREDERICK T. Woop. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 


Meaning and Style. By A. F. Scorr. Macmillan. 25. 6d. 
First Steps in Prose Style. By E. C. AxForp. Christophers. 25. 6d. 


A Middle School English Course is not so much a text book as a collection of exer- 
cises on the use, understanding, and appreciation of the English language. Designed 
for pupils of the pre-School Certificate year, it deals successively with grammar, 
punctuation, vocabulary, simile and metaphor, style, elementary prosody, inter- 
pretation, and essay writing. For clarity and conciseness of exposition it may be 
recommended as one of the best books of its kind. 

Meaning and Style, intended for older pupils, consists of a chronologically arranged 
sequence of prose passages ranging from the fourteenth century to the present 
day. Each passage is followed by two sets of questions, one concerned with mean- 
ing and the other with style. An excellent feature is the glossary at the end, ex- 
plaining the precise meaning of the principal qualitative terms used in literary 
criticism. The general introduction, however, is not well written. The writer has 
endeavoured to compress within twenty-four pages too much information regard- 
ing the development of English prose over six centuries, and has done so at the 
expense of that scrupulous attention to style and arrangement which it is the 
purpose of the book to inculcate. 

An entirely different approach is made by Mr. Axford in his First Steps to Prose 
Style. He likens style to the ‘footpath winding through meadow or wood or moor 
or cultivated land’, interesting in itself and not merely useful as a means to an 
end, like the arterial road and dull, commonplace writing. This simile explains 
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the whole character of his book, for he is continually striving to make the intangible 
clear by reference to concrete things. Second-hand ideas, insincerity, journalese, 
and straining after effect are all described and illustrated as well as their opposites, 
and there are chapters on narrative, conversation, and description. 

Altogether the book is highly original and cannot fail to stimulate. It is intended 
for the use of pupils of the pre-School Certificate year in conjunction with the 
prose reader used at this stage. 


An Introduction to Drama. By G. J. NEwBoLD WHITFIELD. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 35. 6d. 


Anthologies of selected passages from great works are becoming increasingly 
popular as a means of facilitating the study of the development of English litera- 
ture. This collection of extracts from plays, ranging from the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles to Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, offers a bird’s-eye view of the develop- 
ment of drama throughout the ages. Its outstanding quality results from the fact 
that the subject is seen as a whole, and that the extracts are introduced by well- 
thought-out passages of comment and general explanation. 

The theatre is seen to derive its life, its conventions, and its ‘morals’, not so much 
from any particular person, as from popular philosophy and taste, and from 
the material conditions prevailing at the time. The ambition of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth and of Marlowe’s Faustus had its roots in the spirit of the Rennaissance, 
while the dearth of plays of any permanent value between the age of Sheridan and 
that of T. W. Robertson was largely due to the restrictive licensing system of the 
eighteenth century. 

Mr. Whitfield’s method enables him to draw many illuminating contrasts 
between the drama of different periods. He points out, for instance, that the 
relationship between actors and audience is by no means constant throughout the 
ages. In the modern theatre actors have to behave as though they are members 
of the audience; in the Elizabethan theatre ‘it was the audience who behaved, 
in imagination, as though they themselves were the actors’. 

An Introduction to Drama is thus a thoughtful and stimulating book, and not least 
in the questions and points for discussion on the extracts. 


SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


Modern English Prose (Second Series). Selected and edited by Guy Boas. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Short Historical Plays by Modern Authors. Edited by E. R. Woop. Mac- 
millan. 25. 6d. 


Mr. Guy Boas has made this further selection, not because the authors included 
in the original volume have gone out of date—indeed, many of them have been 
given encores—but because so much good prose is written nowadays that there 
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seemed to be every justification for a second volume. Under the headings of 
Travel, Fiction, Essays, and Studies, a cross-section of the varied activities and 
interests of the age has been laid bare; on one page we have the rhapsody of a 
war pilot in sunshine and clouds at twenty thousand feet, on the next a disserta- 
tion on the minutiae of stamp-collecting! 

On the other hand, it is disappointing to find that neither series contains an 
example of the work of such writers as Virginia Woolf or Katherine Mansfield, 
whose influence on the younger generation of writers has been considerable. 

Mr. E. R. Wood’s anthology of historical plays brings to mind Sir Philip 
Sidney’s thesis that historical truth is inferior to poetical and dramatic truth. In 

. good historical drama, however, the past is vividly reconstructed without too 
flagrant a disrespect for matters of fact. In Mr. Wood’s collection it is interesting 
to discover, with the help of his excellent notes, which events have been tele- 
scoped for dramatic purposes, and which romanticized. In spite of this, the most 
successful of the plays in this volume seem to be those where atmosphere and 
colour alone are provided by history, and where the rest is left entirely to the 
imagination of the author. Thus in Campbell of Kilmohr there are hardly any 
historical facts to manipulate, and the spotlight can be centred fully on the tragedy 
which overtakes the humble participants in the ’45 Rebellion. 

The book should prove equally useful to Play-reading Groups and Historical 


Societies. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. : 
Sir, q 


Recent educational developments and proposals are evidently causing some 
uneasiness among those who are specially interested in promoting the knowledge 
and love of English Literature among our own people. It is our British way to 
proceed tentatively and with a mixture of private and public initiatives, discus- 
sion in separate societies and in the press, experiments by individual teachers, 
by single schools and universities, with a Board of Education benevolently watch- 
ing by means of its admirable Inspectorate, and from time to time marking some 
definite stage in development by offering suggestions to teachers and educational 
bodies and issuing new regulations for the conduct of those proceedings which 
come within the sphere of its own authority. To the ardent reformer it all seems 
haphazard, inefficient, slow; and no doubt there is an immense amount that might 
be done far more quickly for the mental and physical benefit of the population if 
the bulk of our ‘ruling classes’ were not so selfish and unimaginative. But even so 
e pur si muove; and slow progress is not an excessive price to pay for even a little 
freedom. 

Part of this price is a certain amount of cross-purposed and sometimes cross- 
tempered newspaper discussion; and the Spens Report seems to be the occasion 
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for some of this. As far as English studies are concerned, however, nobody could 
read the Spens Report without acknowledging that there is no lack of fervour, 
there is even more than a touch of mystical patriotism, in its attitude towards 
English literature, e.g. 

. . . for the right teaching of literature something more is required, which no training 
can supply. This quality is sincerity; a belief in the value of English literature for its 
own sake, and a real love of its finest manifestations. This belief and this love can, like 
religion, be ‘caught but not taught’. They are revealed not by easy raptures or didactic 
exhortation or fervent and extravagant expression, but by a kind of inward glow which 
warms all those who come in contact with it. Such teachers were once rare, but they 
are multiplying by a natural process of infection. If they can be given the encouragement 
of a suitable technical training, and freedom from the shackles of external examination, 
they may yet succeed in making the normal citizen of this country conscious and proud 
of his unequalled literary heritage. 

In passing, I think it is only fair to say that the English Association has played 
no small part in the ‘process of infection’ spoken of in this remarkable testimony 
to the improvement in the teaching of English in the last thirty years. 

But the uneasiness, to which I began by referring, arises from the movement to 
free teachers and pupils from ‘the shackles of external examination’, and speci- 
fically at the moment from the sentence on p. 175 of the Spens Report: 

We believe that prescribed books do more to injure the growth of a budding sentiment 
for literature than to encourage it, and therefore recommend that books should no longer 
be prescribed in the School Certificate Examination. 

Now, Sir, you have not the space nor I the time during a medically prescribed 
rest-cure for a prolongation of this letter: and I am glad to be aware of the inten- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the Association to hold a discussion of this 
question and of the different, but connected, question. of the inclusion or not of 
English Literature in the compulsory part of the School Certificate Examination. 
I will only say now that for my own part I am entirely against making English 
Literature a compulsory subject of examination, except in so far as ‘compulsion’ 
will be exercised by the training for and interest in the use of the English language. 
On the other hand, it is quite certain that a very large number of candidates will 
always offer English Literature (not always from the most exalted motives) as a 
voluntary subject; and the question of the best method of examination in English 
Literature is therefore an important one. In discussing it, I venture to hope that 
we shall not exclude the possibility that there are more methods than one, and 
that it is always desirable to avoid sticking too long to a groove. ‘With which 
moral I drop my theorbo’, Mr. Editor, the more eagerly because Phoebus in his 
capacity as Sun-god has at last visited the Maritime Alps. So out I go while still 


remaining 


Your obedient servant, 
Vence (A.-M.). Lt Situ. 
Feb. 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

Would it be possible to give up certain pages of English each issue to matters 
dealing with the practical aspects of English teaching? I believe I am right in 
saying that a large percentage of Association members are in the teaching pro- 
fession, and I feel sure from my acquaintance with many English teaching col- 
leagues that there could be no better way of increasing the scholastic membership 
of the Association than by offering the profession articles on teaching problems, 
and the correspondence section would be the natural outlet for the discussion of 
pedagogic methods. 


Yours faithfully, 
Berrylands College, SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR. 
Tolworth, 
Surrey. 
To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 


As a teacher of English in a secondary school I have long felt the want of 
a magazine designed to help the English teacher in his work by the illustration 
and discussion of problems of technique. At present the English teacher 
works in isolation. He has no opportunities of discussing his methods with 
others working in the same field except rarely at a ‘Refresher’ Course, or, 
should he belong to a branch of the English Association, very occasionally at 
a branch meeting. The teaching of English bristles with problems and diffi- 
culties and calls for ‘endless skill and resource’, but the average teacher has to 
learn from his own mistakes and is seldom able to profit from the experience of 
others. 

I was therefore glad to read what Dr. I. A. Richards has to say about the desira- 
bility of such professional literature in his book Interpretation in Teaching (pp. 
74-7). I must confess, with reluctance, that the opinions of the educationists I 
know who are qualified to speak on the subject confirm Dr. Richards’ statement 
that there is more bad teaching in English than in any other subject, a statement 
the less surprising when we remember that, although English may be the most 
interesting, it is certainly the most difficult of subjects to teach. And because it is 
difficult I believe teachers would welcome a magazine that dealt primarily with 
problems of technique and only occasionally and incidentally with general prin- 
ciples. We are all agreed about the ends to aim at; our difficulty is to discover the 
most effective means of attaining them. Dr. Richards suggests that the professional 
journals should devote a special section to the discussion of our particular problems, 
but what is wanted, I think, is a magazine, published quarterly or terminally, to 
be wholly devoted to the problems of English teaching, with special sections for 
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our varied activities, such as Speech Training, Grammar, Composition, Interpre- 
tation, Poetry and the Drama. Such a periodical would allow teachers to pool 
their experiences. 

Here, I suggest, is an opportunity for the English Association to supply a long- 
felt want. English is, of course, an excellent publication of its kind, but quite 
obviously it is of a kind different from that I have in mind. The magazine I 
envisage would contain articles contributed by teachers themselves, and by those 
closely in touch with their work, and would contain a large proportion of ‘case 
histories’ and the detailed discussion of class-room methods. 

There are over 2,000 secondary schools in England and Wales recognized by the 
Board of Education as efficient, and numerous senior and central schools also form 
part of our ‘secondary’ system. In all these schools English is taught, and in almost 
all of them there must be teachers who could be relied upon to support a publica- 
tion specially designed to help them in their work. But this is an individual 
opinion, for, as I said before, at present we English teachers work in isolation. It 
would be interesting to know how far teachers would support such a magazine, 
should its publication be feasible. 


Yours faithfully, 
Grammar School, L. A. Poore. 
Ulverston, 
Lancashire. 


We are glad to print these two correspondents’ letters, for, though there is no 
intention of making English predominantly an educational journal, or of the 
Association undertaking the publication of such a journal, the letters give us the 
opportunity of repeating that we shall welcome for consideration articles or 
correspondence bearing on the technical work of English teaching.—Ed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
The following reports have been received in time for this Number.—Ed. 


CHELMSFORD 
Programme for the Season 1938-9: 
October 12, Business Meeting. 
November 9, Reviews of Books. ° 
December 7, Mr. S. J. Looker on W. H. Hudson. 
January 18, Mr. W. H. Creasey on “The Poetry of John Dryden’. 
February 8, The Rev. A. D. Martin on ‘The Character and Significance of the 
Jewish Mishnah’. 
March 1, Mr. J. H. Davies on ‘Some Post-Victorian Poets’. 
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March 29, Reading of Samson Agonistes (Introduction by Miss Bancroft). 
May 10, Discussion of a Novel. 
June 14, Miss Robinson on Charles Lamb. 


READING 
The following lectures have been arranged for the Lent Term. They will be 
given in the University Buttery at 8 p.m. 
February 10, Mr. Stephen Spender on ‘The Task of the Modern Poet’. 
March 9, Mr. Charles Williams on ‘A Prelude to the Prelude’. 


SHEFFIELD 


Programme for the Season 1938-9: 


October 18, Mr. R. D. Waller (Director of Extra-Mural Studies in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester) on ‘The Rossetti Family’ (with lantern illustrations). 

November 8, Dr. E. Sarmiento (Lecturer in Spanish at the University of 
Sheffield) on ‘The Baroque Style’ (with lantern illustrations). 

November 29, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Hon. Sec., Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee) on ‘What a National Theatre will mean to the 
Provinces’. 

January 24, Dr. J. D. Jones (of Sheffield University), with illustrative recitations 
by Mr. H. P. Brufton, on ‘Yorkshire Dialect’. 

February 14, Mr. J. Redwood Anderson (Author of Babel, Transvaluations, &c.) 
on ‘Basic Principles of English Metre’. 

March 7, Dr. J. L. Rushton on ‘James Joyce’s Work in Progress’. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Spring Programme: 
January 20, Presidential Address by Professor B. A. Wright, B.A., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, Southampton, on Henry James. 
February 17, Mr. H. W. Bateson on ‘Poetry and Politics’. 
March 6, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie on ‘Play Production’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 
QUEENSLAND 


Since the Annual General Meeting held in July 1937, the following meetings 
have been held: 
1937- 
July: Debate—‘That Oral Tests in English should be demanded in addition to 
Written Tests’. 
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August: Mr. H. G. Tommerup, on ‘German Influence on Victorian Literature’. 

September: Public Lecture—Professor R. Y. Hedges on ‘Legal Problems in 
Shakespeare’. 

October: Mr. Charles Schindler on Saint-Evremond. 


1938. 
March: Play-reading—Richard of Bordeaux. 
June: ‘An Evening with the Poets Laureate’. 
July: Annual General Meeting, followed by play-reading—Busman’s Honey- 

moon. 

August: Discussion—‘The Use of Wireless Broadcasting in Schools’. 
September: Mr. C. W. Bingham on ‘Modern Tendencies in Prose Style’. 
October: Mr. Charles Schindler on “The Teaching of Languages in Australia’. 


MELBOURNE 
Report of May Meeting. 

The best meeting for some time was held on May 30 when the President, 
Mr. Frank Wilmot (Furnley Maurice), spoke on ‘English as she is murdered’. 
Mr. Percival Serle, a Vice-President, took the chair. The subject was unusual but 
attracted a good attendance of 35 members. 

The speaker suggested that the reason for the increase in colloquial writing was 
that literature was in closer contact with life than ever before, men of action 
wrote their own books and writing was supported by some experience of real life. 


Report of October Meeting. 


There were 31 members present at the meeting held on October 31, 1938. 

The speaker was Mrs. K. E. Fitzpatrick, on ‘The Film and Literature’. She: 
said that the film was an independent art form and must give a view of life 
impossible in another medium. Its subject matter is enormous and the camera eye 
has greater mobility than the poet’s eye or imagination. 


Report of November Meeting. 

The last meeting for the year was held on November 28, 1938, when 19 members 
were present. The President, Mr. F. Wilmot, was in the chair. 

Mr. Wilmot introduced the speaker, Mr. Vance Palmer, who took as his subject 
‘The Spirit of Prose’. 

Mr. Palmer said that the spirit of prose was distinct from that of poetry but not 
opposed to it; they were two different languages. 


The domain of poetry is man’s relation to the universe while the domain of 
prose is his relation to the world of everyday life. 


We regret that by an oversight the Report of the May Meeting was not included in our last 
Number.—Ed. 
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SYDNEY 


The two lectures on Christopher Brennan recently delivered to the Australian 
English Association by Mr. H. M. Green are shortly to be issued as a publication 
of the Association (Angus & Robertson, Ltd.). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FORT HARE 
Sixteenth Annual Report. 

The membership of the branch, the standard of the lectures, and the interest 
displayed have all been fully maintained. 

On April 7 Mr. H. J. Chapman gave an appreciation of A. E. Housman, which 
was very well received. 

On May 6 Bishop Ferguson-Davie (President for 1938) read a paper on ‘Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s Autobiography’. 

On June 2 Mr. G. L. Steer spoke on ‘Modern Dadweney : 

On August 11 Archdeacon A. M. Hanley gave an appreciative commentary on 
Robert Bridges’s Testament of Beauty. 

On September 7 The Rev. C. B. Armstrong gave an interesting lecture on 
‘Greek Art and Architecture’, which he illustrated with lantern slides. 

On October 6 Dr. M. Roberts lectured on ‘Wordsworth as Politician’. 

On November 10 Prof. G. F. Dingemans spoke on Vondel as tragedian, with 
special reference to his Lucifer. 


NEW ZEALAND 
CHRISTCHURCH 


We began our lectures late this year, and we had two meetings only; one a talk 
on ‘Antarctic Exploration’ by Mr. R. A. Falla of the Christchurch Museum; and 
‘The Modern Novel’ by Mrs. Birkenshaw. 


The officers are as follows: 


President: H. Winstone Rhodes, Canterbury College. 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. Helen Simpson, Mr. J. D. Glover. 


Committee: Mrs. McLeod, Mrs. Henderson, Miss McLeod Smith, Mr. W. W. 
Brassington. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Ethel M. Hawker. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


A ConFERENCE will be held at Bedford College on Saturday May 6, beginning at 
11.30 a.m., to discuss the Board of Education’s Circular 1463 and the Spens Report 
in their bearing on the study and teaching of English. Sir Philip Hartog will be 
in the Chair and Professor B. Ifor Evans of London University will open the 
discussion. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on Saturday June 17. There will be 
a business meeting at 12.30 p.m. at the St. Ermin’s Restaurant, Caxton Street, S.W. 1, 
followed by a luncheon there at 1.45 p.m., at which the President, the Archbishop 
of York, will be present. The President’s address will be given in the afternoon 
at 4.30 p.m. in the Hall of Westminster School. 

The usual notices giving full particulars of these meetings will be sent to mem- 
bers in due course. 


The three Sherry parties were a great success and were well attended. At the 
first held on October 25, 1938, when Dr. Boas was in the chair, Sir Kenneth 
Barnes gave a most interesting talk on Browning and read several of his poems. 
At the second held on December g, 1938, we had the rare privilege of hearing 
Miss Edith Sitwell read her own poems, with Dame Sybil Thorndike in the chair. 
At the third on January 13, 1939, Mr. W. A. Darlington let us into the workings 
of the mind of a dramatic critic, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger, who took the chair, 
told us how the actor viewed the critic. 


We take this opportunity of reminding our readers, especially our London ones, 
of the existence of the Association’s Library at 3 Cromwell Road. 

In an earlier number (No. 3), in noticing the formal opening of the Library, we 
explained its origin, and suggested how its growth might be encouraged. 

Besides the books on the shelves, The Times and its Literary Supplement, and some 
foreign journals are available for the use of members. 

The Library is open every week-day from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., except on Saturdays 
when it is open only from 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


We acknowledge with thanks a copy of School Drama—a magazine for Schools 
and Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs—which, as its name suggests, is concerned primarily 
with the dramatic work of Schools and Clubs. The magazine contains a number 
of interesting articles on the different aspects of this subject, e.g. Stage Technique, 
Play-reading, Religious Drama in School, Rehearsing, Lighting the School Stage, 
&c.—all written by experts. The magazine is illustrated with photographs of 
scenes from plays acted by various schools. Suggestions are also given with regard 
to the choice of plays for production and the reading of books in connexion with 
the drama. 
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Contributions intended for the Summer Number should reach the Editor not later than 
June 1.—Ed. 


Members whom it may still concern are again reminded to apply for revised Bankers’ 
Orders on account of the increased subscriptions. The Magazine cannot be sent until sub- 
scriptions have been received. 
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THE LATER LETTERS OF WILLIAM AND 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Edited by E. pz SELINCOURT 
3 volumes. 63s. net 


‘,.. one of the great tasks of literary scholarship in our time... .’ 
Manchester Guardian 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
A Biography 
By Sir E. K. CHAMBERS 
18s. net 


‘,.. The most carefully tested detailed account of the events of Coleridge’s 
life yet put together. ...’ DersMonD MacCartny in The Sunday Times 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 
Edited by H. W. Garrop 
30s. net 
(Oxford English Texts) 


A new and complete text, containing many fresh readings and two hitherto 
unpublished sonnets, together with a complete apparatus criticus 


(Ready in April 1939) 


THE PERSONAL HERESY 
By E. M. W. Tittyarp and C. S. Lewis 
6s. net 


A discussion between two admirable debaters on the ceaselessly interesting 
problem of the relation of the poet to his work 


(Ready in April) 
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